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Teaching English as a Foreign Language 


in Costa Rica 


REGINALD C. REINDORP 
San José, Costa Rica 


HE renewed interest in foreign languages brought about by World 
War II is reflected in certain aspects of Inter-American relationships. 
While Americans have been interested in teaching and learning foreign 
languages, we seemingly have been neglectful of the possibilities :n the field 
of teaching our own language elsewhere. Many Latin-American countries 
have courageously attempted to overcome the language barrier and have 
made commendable efforts and progress. In doing so, however, they have 
had to contend with serious difficulties in the matter of teaching materials 
and trained personnel. One of the attempts to overcome this handicap 
undertaken by the United States and the countries to the south is the estab- 
lishment of exchange scholarships and professorships. Fortunately, these 
activities have been expanded to such an extent that they are no longer 
limited to such a narrow channel of exchange. Special project representa- 
tives are being sent into the field by the Coordinator’s Office in response to 
a demand from Latin America. Among these projects is one whose purpose 
is to intensify interest in, and assist in the teaching of, English. One such 
project was arranged for Costa Rica. Mr. Tinoco Castro, the Minister of 
Education, was interested in establishing an Institute of Modern Languages 
in the National University and in improving the English-teaching program 
in the nation. The present writer was sent to San José to assist the Minister 
in this challenging work. The Institute was established with a two-fold 
purpose. The immediate objective was to increase the facilities for the study 
of English in response to a strong demand which could not be met with the 
limited local personnel. As a result, American methods of teaching would 
be displayed for inspection by those teaching the language. The second and 
long-range goal was to establish in Costa Rica an international summer 
school of languages where students from all the Americas could meet and 
exchange cultures as well as languages. At present, French and English 
are being taught in the Institute and Spanish and Latin by the regular 
University faculty. Teachers in general and language teachers especially 
will be interested in the Costa Rican program of teaching English as a for- 
eign language and it is with this purpose in mind that the writer describes 
in these pages the activities that are carried on. For the sake of clarity, a 
brief statement of the organization of the public schools will be helpful. 
The public schools of Costa Rica are organized on the 6-5 plan, i.e., six 
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years of primary and five years of secondary education. Primary education 
is both compulsory and free while secondary education is not compulsory 
and each student must pay an annual fee. All students must buy a uniform 
as well as their texts. Upon receiving the “‘Bachiller en Humanidades”’ at 
the end of the secondary period, the student may then enter any one of the 
ten faculties or schools of the University. These schools are not localized 
within an area comparable to an American campus. In fact, there is no 
campus and the classes are held in different buildings wherever space can 
be found. The School of Education, known as the “Escuela Normal,”’ is in 
the town of Heredia at a distance of seven miles from San José. Plans have 
been drawn for a University plant and two of the buildings have been 
completed while a third is under construction. 

Until this year there has been no school or department of English, lan- 
guage or literature, nor of American literature in the University. The In- 
stituto de Idiomas Modernos is now offering two classes in language, one in 
American literature and one in methods of teaching modern foreign lan- 
guages. The latter class has in conjunction a laboratory for the preparation 
of materials. There is no department of methods and materials for teaching 
English in the Escuela Normal. 

The Escuela Normal consists of the usual five years of secondary educa- 
tion with an additional two years of specialized training for teachers. The 
Normal offers no training in English beyond the secondary level and in 
discussing the teaching of English in Costa Rica, the Normal will be con- 
sidered among the secondary schools. Nor is our language included among 
the numerous subjects taught in the primary schools. 

The teacher-training courses offered in the Normal at Heredia lead to a 
degree known as the ‘‘Maestro Normal” which is based on the two years of 
study beyond the secondary level and entitles the holder to teach in the 
primary schools. A degree from any other school of the University entitles 
the holder to teach in the secondary schools. 

Five of the ten schools of the University offer a class in technical Eng- 
lish for the benefit of those students who are pursuing courses in which 
reference materials in English are used. 

At this point it becomes clear that as far as the public schools of Costa 
Rica are concerned, the English teaching program is confined to the five 
schools on the secondary level. These schools are located in or within twenty 
miles of the capital city. In contrast with the effort required to maintain an 
educational system, the efficiency and attendance in these schools is excep- 
tional. Many students come from outlying provinces under severe handicaps 
of transportation and limited financial resources. The following table shows 
the five public high schools or ‘‘Colegios” as they are called, including the 
Normal, with the approximate total enrollment, the number of English 
teachers, the type of institution and location: 
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No. of English 


Scho Students Teachers Type honsteon 
Colegio Superior de Sefioritas 927 3 For girls San José 
Colegio de San Luis Gonzaga 450 1 Coed. Cartago 
Escuela Normal 800 3 Coed. Heredia 
Instituto de Alajuela 533 2 Coed. Alajuela 
Liceo de Costa Rica 800 3 For boys San José 


The enrollment figures are given as of April, 1943. In all the schools English 
is required throughout the first four years. During the second, third and 
fourth years, French also is required. In the fifth year, the student may 
choose between the two languages. The majority of the students choose 
English in spite of a belief that French is easier so that there are approxi- 
mately 3,500 students enrolled in English classes. These figures do not in- 
clude persons enrolled in English classes in private schools, commercial 
schools and so-called English Academies. It is interesting to note in passing 
that in certain classes in the public schools of Puerto Limén it is possible 
for a child to receive his primary training in English. A small fee is charged 
for admission to these classes. 

The success that has been achieved by the self-sacrificing teachers of 
English is remarkable. They have had to work under severe handicaps in 
the matter of texts and teaching materials and they are constantly on the 
alert in search of material printed in English which they may use as a 
vehicle for teaching the language. Some have secured Current Events or 
the Weekly Reader by financing the subscription out of their own salaries. 
One teacher has written a text and wants to publish it. Another has mate- 
rials for a good text in MS form which, with proper supervision, would un- 
doubtedly warrant publication. The West Indian Readers constitute sup- 
plementary reading material in two schools and the sole subject-matter for 
study in a third. Without exception, there is no satisfactory basic English 
grammar available to the students. In the schools where the West Indian 
Readers are used, there is one copy for each two students. 

Without texts or teaching materials, the resourcefulness of the teachers 
has been greatly taxed. There has also been a consequent disparity in quan- 
tity and quality of English taught. The lack of professional organization 
among the teachers has kept each in virtual ignorance of what the others are 
doing. There is little if any opportunity to exchange experiences and ideas 
or to develop the feeling of mutual understanding and interest in common 
problems. Therefore, each one has worked out the solution to his problem 
as best he could and developed materials independently. The content of the 
materials used varies from Botany and Biology through Current Events to 
manners and customs in the United States and England. 

The methods and incentives used are the result of individual experi- 
mentation and vary with the individual teacher. Fear is used to a very lim- 
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ited extent as an incentive, whereas there is considerable effort to satisfy 
the curiosity of the students about the United States or to create a genuine 
interest in North American civilization and culture. One teacher’s method 
is to dictate rapidly the vocabulary or model sentences for the students to 
write in their notebooks. While he refuses to repeat, he requires each student 
to have a complete notebook and any one who does not must stay after 
hours and write the missing exercise fifty to one hundred times. Another 
teacher, on the other hand, uses material exemplifying the use of certain 
new words or verbs which she dictates while students take turns writing 
the material on the blackboard. In the meantime, the class copies from the 
blackboard and asks questions or points out mistakes. The new words are 
carefully defined and explained in English and, finally, in Spanish when 
necessary. This teacher gives considerable emphasis to fine points of gram- 
mar by means of repeated definition or statement of rule which must be 
included in the notebooks. A third teacher has his students take turns 
reading in the West Indian Readers until an entire section on corn or a 
similar topic has been read. The procedure then is to question the students 
as to the meaning of technical or unusual words and the processes or in- 
formation set forth in the section. A fourth teacher developed the meaning 
of the word profit by the question and answer method using as an example 
a notebook which a merchant bought and sold toa student. This last teacher 
showed a skillful manipulation of the question and answer method. The 
interest and progress of the students were clearly demonstrated in every 
case except the first. 

Nine of the teachers shown in the table have passed time in English- 
speaking countries. The period of time varies from a three-year visit in the 
States to sixteen years passed in England and in English colonies. With two 
exceptions, there has been no formal training in the language. The knowl- 
edge of English, generally, is a consequence of pursuing other studies in 
American Universities and schools or of contact with English-speaking 
people. The two exceptions mentioned are both women. One took private 
lessons during a year passed in San Francisco. The other lived in the same 
city from age three to age nine and attended public schools there. One of 
the men teachers has a degree from a small American college and two years 
of training in Engineering at Purdue. Two of the women teachers were 
granted scholarships at Mills College this year and all others, with a 
single exception, are anxious to pursue further studies in the States. It 
should also be noted in passing that two prospective men teachers of 
English were granted scholarships to the University of Texas at the same 
time. These scholarships were granted by the U. S. State Department. 

The teaching profession in Costa Rica carries a prestige that attracts 
many individuals in spite of the low salaries. The highest possible salary 
that a teacher in the secondary schools may expect is one hundred and sixty 
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colones ($28.55 U. S. Currency) per month while in the University it is pos- 
sible to receive a salary ef something over two hundred colones ($36.00 plus, 
U. S. Currency). Only those fortunate few who are able to teach in more 
than one school depend entirely upon teaching for a livelihood. Women, who 
by Latin custom usually stay at home, sometimes supplement the family in- 
come by teaching. Men have their own vocations or professions and teach 
as an avocation or hobby. Teachers in the public schools commonly have 
private classes also, especially English teachers. They “ride a circuit’’ of 
private homes in each of which they conduct private lessons for one or 
more individuals. A few give lessons in other branches such as Chemistry, 
Physics, Mathematics, Biology, etc. 

It is evident that the present successful program could be extended to 
the advantage of a greater number of students and could be improved for 
those now studying the language. To do so, however, involves two different 
aspects of the educational problem. There must be improvement in methods 
and techniques of teaching, and materials and textbooks must be supplied. 
Furthermore, greater numbers of individuals will be attracted to the pro- 
fession of teaching when steps can be taken to improve the salary schedule. 
In this respect, one temporary expedient would be to follow a custom fre- 
quently observed in the States. In some of the secondary schools of Costa 
Rica an individual is employed to teach one or two classes in English. This 
individual, paid by the class, is thus forced to seek other positions at the 
same time so as to have sufficient income. A similar situation obtains with 
regard to the teachers of other subjects. It would seem that a simple ex- 
pedient would be to employ an English teacher who could also teach one of 
the other subjects and thus be employed full time in one school. This pro- 
cedure would be advantageous to the school because of the unification of 
the faculty and would eliminate much travel and decentralization on the 
part of the teacher’s work. 

With regard to the improvement of techniques, it has already been men- 
tioned that the educational authorities are constantly seeking means of 
sending teachers or prospective teachers to the United States for training or 
advanced work. Those who recently received scholarships will return and 
take up their duties with renewed vigor and interest, with more recent 
methods and techniques and a better understanding of American culture 
and civilization. The two young men who received scholarships will return 
to increase the number of English teachers who are so courageously trying 
to meet the demand for English classes. 

The problem of securing texts and other printed materials for classroom 
use involves matters of personal finance. There is little incentive or encour- 
agement to publish and the teachers who have prepared texts have not been 
able to get them into print. An author has to finance his publication and is 
seldom reimbursed due to the limited sale and lack of facilities for exporta- 
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tion. If the several teachers would combine their various materials and could 
find a means of publication, they could produce an acceptable text. In the 
meantime, they unanimously plead for anything printed in English which 
they might use as reading material. U. S. Government pamphlets, publica- 
tions on health, hygiene, agriculture, etc., are eagerly sought by English 
teachers. The opportunity to have access to American songs, moving pic- 
tures of an educational nature or reference materials on methods and pro- 
cedures would be gratefully and eagerly accepted. The importation of 
American texts is prohibitive due to the cost. A book which sells for $1.50 
in the U. S. will sell for approximately eleven colones and students are re- 
luctant to pay more than six or seven for a text. This is understandable 
when it is realized that the average monthly salary is approximately 150 
(colones). 

The widespread and intense interest in our language is well demonstrated 
by the tremendous response to the English School of the Air started by 
the Coordinator’s Office in San José. A program of fifteen-minute English 
lessons broadcast five evenings a week was started in June. Regular classes 
are conducted with students in the studio and exercises are provided for the 
listeners to write out and send in for correction. The program was a success 
from the beginning and immediately gave rise to a demand for a longer 
lesson period. As a result, the time was lengthened to thirty minutes in 
July and a pamphlet of exercises was prepared in order to provide listeners 
with a means of participating in the program more actively. 

In conclusion it must be agreed that the efforts made and the success at- 
tained in Costa Rica well merit their share of the praise that has been 
accorded to ‘“‘The Heart of the Americas.’”? Costa Rica does have more 
teachers than soldiers and those teachers are doing a good job for their 
country and their fellowmen. An insight into their problems and aspirations 
leaves a profound respect for their accomplishments and the vision of a 
bright future. 


“‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!” 




















More on “Ser” and “Estar’’ 


Dwicut L. BOLINGER 
Yale University 
(Author’s summary.—W. E. Bull’s concept of norm-change to distinguish ser and estar is valid. 


It may be approached through the subjectively conceived nature of the subject as well as 
through the nature of the aétribute.) 


HIS is in part an extension of W. E. Bull’s ‘““New Principles for Some 
Spanish Equivalents of ‘To Be,’’’* in part a criticism, and in part a reply 
to other criticisms that have been brought forward since Professor Bull 
advanced his theory. It stays within the framework of the theory, and tries 
only to expand one or two points which at the first writing, because of the 
newness of the principle, may have seemed unacceptable to some readers. 
A theorem that has been long taught develops many approaches to it as 
different teachers view it in different lights; a new theorem will not lose, 
therefore, if it is sighted at a slightly different angle from the original one. 
First, however, a word in support of Professor Bull’s general position of 
subjectivity, which transcends the remarks on ser and estar. It is hard to 
overemphasize the importance of this view, for it touches upon nearly all 
the moot questions in grammar instruction. Language students are like 
most other people in wanting a positive basis of choice which their teacher 
can point out to them in the world beyond their own sensations. What they 
require, and what too few teachers have given them, is to be made to realize 
that language, being a tool, is used like other tools—to satisfy the needs of 
the moment, do what the speaker wants it to do. In tackling the subtle 
problems of adjective position, ser and estar, sino and pero, etc., the only 
fruitful approach is not what the thing is, but what the speaker wants it to 
appear to be. The fact that speakers tend to have the same intentions gives 
an appearance of objectivity that inevitably tricks the student into error 
when he attempts to set up, on the basis of the ninety per cent, rules which 
break down whenever a native speaker feels like changing his intentions. 
Objectivity must be thrown out as a final test for ser and estar, as Professor 
Bull has shown, as well as for many other distinctions. 

And second, in support of the change in terminology. Professor Bull’s 
adoption of norm-change instead of the traditional inherent-accidental is 
of course more than a terminological shift, but even if it were only that, if 
norm were precisely the same as inherent and change precisely the same as 
accidental, the substitution would be valuable from the student’s point of 
view. Norm and normal, and of course change, are a part of the student’s 
vocabulary; inherent and accidental (as the latter term is used in connexion 
with grammar) are not, and pinning them down to something is another 
burden in addition to the already heavy load of learning ser and estar. 


* Hispania, December, 1942, pp. 433-443. 
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We have overencumbered our language with professional jargon. Instead of 
object-taking verbs we have transitive verbs; instead of commanding verbs we 
have imperatives. This is not the least of the vices which have made grammar 
the most unpopular of academic subjects. 

The real value of norm-versus-change is shown, indirectly, in Mr. 
Moellering’s criticism* of the principle. Mr. Moellering is right in pointing 
out the philosophical background of essence and accident and combating 
the idea that accident here signifies ‘‘mishap’’; but Professor Bull is, I am 
sure, aware of the distinction too. The trouble is that even after one has said 
to one’s students, as a number of us have done, that “if anybody here is in- 
terested in philosophy, he will find that the Spaniards are native philosophers 
in making an everyday distinction between essence and accident,”’ the class, 
excepting perhaps one student once in five years, still misses the point. Es- 
sence-inherence and accident are objective concepts; they have to do with 
the being of the thing. If then one may choose between ‘‘Juan es calvo”’ and 
“Juan esta calvo,” both in reference to the same immutable fact, or be- 
tween “La madre es ciega”’ and ‘“‘La madre esta ciega,”’t one is either con- 
tradicting oneself or there must be some factor present which is neither 
essence nor accident. That factor is the individual’s subjective concept. And 
if in order to reconcile the contradiction one speak of subjective essence and 
subjective accident, one goes so far from the intention of the philosophers 
that the terms are no longer useful even for grammarians, to say nothing of 
students. A further trouble with the term accident is that even objectively 
regarded it has connotations which a modern scientist or logician would 
reject as invalid for practical use. As language teachers we had better forget 
about essence-inherence and accident. I do not mention permanent and 
temporary, for Professor Bull’s article disposed of them, and their meaning 
is simple and clear enough to need no discussion. 

I have said that objectivity will have to go as a final test for ser and 
estar. Does it then not enter at any point into the distinction between the 
two verbs? This might easily be the text for a sermon on realism and sub- 
jective idealism, which a language teacher should avoid at all costs. Without 
going too deeply into the clockwork of the thing, I believe that this much 
can be said for objectivity: 

First, that objective permanence influences the average human being to 
form a subjective concept that will call for ser. Obviously if John is re- 
peatedly observed to be bald, and my exteroceptors are working properly, 
I can hardly avoid the conclusion, in my mind, that “Juan es calvo,’’ But 
note that the objective fact always works through the concept—the latter 
is what immediately underlies the choice of verb; if this were not 59, 


* Hispania, February, 1943. 
t “La princesa suspir6:— jYo no sabfa que estuviese ciega!” Valle-Inclin, Sonata de 
Primavera. 
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people would be infallible in their statements. Given our fallibility, the 
most that one can say of the statement ‘Juan es calvo”’ is that baldness 
constitutes the norm about Juan for whoever made the statement. 

Second—and this is a point that Professor Bull might have added—ob- 
jectivity may itself be something that we at times wish to verbalize. Ser 
would be, then, to this extent expressive of inherence-essence: that when the 
speaker wants to imply that Juan is “really” bald, he uses this verb rather 
than estar. It becomes a deliberate objectification of a subjective concept. 
Ordinarily we are not so self-conscious as this in our choice of ser—the 
choice is determined automatically by our inward feelings about the sub- 
ject; but it is true often enough to lend credence to the essence-accident 
view. Note that even here, however, the notion of essence depends upon a 
subjective intent. Back of the deliberate use of ser to show the ‘‘real being”’ 
of a thing lies the fact that the folk, the makers of language, are by and 
large naive realists and think themselves capable of getting at the real na- 
ture of objects. The linguist, however, is concerned directly only with 
verbalizations—somebody’s verbalizations, that is, he cannot escape the 
somebody, and it need make no difference to him whether the somebody’s 
verbalizations are accurate and truthful or false and mendacious; he has ex- 
plained enough by showing that the intent behind the choice of ser is that of 
expressing, for that somebody, a normal concept. The normal concept may 
purposely be a symbolization of a feeling of “real nature” or essence; it 
may be a recognition of a relatively persistent trait, as in “‘Era flaco’’; or 
it may be some other fact which causes the attribute to be regarded as 
normal for a given period of time. Essence-inherence is only one of many 
things that may be subsumed under norm. 

Two other of Mr. Moellering’s statements deserve attention. ‘The 
concept of inherence,”’ he says, ‘“‘can not be divorced from the meaning of 
ser by insisting on a necessary dependence of inherence on permanence. 
Temporary or unstable entities may ... have qualities involved in their 
constitution or essential character, hence inalienable or inherent.” I believe 
that this criticism reads something into the theory that was never intended 
to be there. One may conceive of permanence in two ways: as between the 
subject and the universe, or as between the subject and its attribute. Of 
course there are many things impermanent from the point of view of history 
which nevertheless are permanently hitched in our minds to certain quali- 
ties. Thus in “Su vuelo fué un poco triste” the flight is of small duration, but 
whenever the person who expressed this view summons flight back to mind 
he will find ¢riste “permanently” hitched to it. It was not, I am certain, 
Professor Bull’s intent to insist upon permanence from the historical point 
of view, wherein inherence does depend upon permanence. 

The second is Mr. Moellering’s own “foundation rule” for ser: “A sign 
of equality, linking two nouns or pronouns which refer to the same thing.” 
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The validity of this depends upon regarding the predicate of ser as a noun, 
in support of which Mr. Moellering says that constructions such as ‘“‘Es 
viejo” may be interpreted as readily one way as the other, implying that 
when an attribute has reached the point where it may be dignified into 
nounhood, at that point enters ser. While I would agree that in the case of 
those adjectives which have acquired dictionary status as nouns there’s no 
point in arguing about the part of speech, I would say that the criterion is 
inaccurate and that even if it were accurate it would have little value for 
teaching. The inaccuracy is revealed at once in the clear difference of func- 
tion between ‘‘Es mio” and ‘‘Es el mio.”’ Mio is not indifferently an adjec- 
tive or a pronoun in the first of these two expressions, since there, as an 
adjective, it is used to show an attribute of one object, whereas in the second 
expression the pronoun is used to single out one object from among more 
than one. The same is true of ‘“‘Fué de los primeros don Alonso,” a type of 
sentence which Ratl Moglia and Amado Alonso justly criticize Keniston’s 
classifying as an instance of the omission of wno*—classifying it, in other 
words, as pronominal when it is really adjectival; by implication these 
critics reject the notion that what comes after ser is substantive. Since the 
function is purely descriptive, and parts of speech in scientific grammar can 
be determined only by functions, it is putting the cart before the horse to 
call them nouns just in order to rationalize a question about ser and estar. 
Professor Bull appeals to the nature of attributes as a means of deter- 
mining whether ser or estar would be used before a predicate adjective. 
“Limiting adjectives and those the negative of which cannot be expressed 
by the positive of another adjective are used only with ser; the other 
group of adjectives may be used either with ser or estar.’’ I propose as an 
alternative to this method an appeal to the nature of the subject. The two 
methods are corollary to each other, inasmuch as the nature of the subject 
to a certain extent determines the kind of attributes that it may have; 
and the only value that I claim for using subject rather than attribute is 
that doing so may perhaps be more teachable, or that it may be worth 
while to get at the question from both directions. Let me emphasize that 
when I say “‘Nature of the subject” I mean that nature as subjectively 
conceived. Subjectivity is as basic to this approach as to the other. 
There are three types of subject as I shall classify them: infinite, in- 
finitesimal, and evolutionary. As an example of the infinite we have meta- 
physical entities such as Dios, amor, fortuna, santidad, and other concepts 
when taken abstractly. As long as these are thought of as metaphysical 
entities, they always call for ser. Thus to say “Dios esta” and follow it with 
an adjective is absurd almost on the face of it. Only when these general 
terms are referred to everyday experience may they take estar with a predi- 
cate adjective, as in ‘‘La santidad esté decadente hoy en dia.” But when 
so referred they cease to be abstractions; santidad in this case is no longer 


* Review of Keniston’s The Syntax of Castilian Prose, Revista de Filologta Hispénica, v. 4, 
no. 1, Jan.—Mar. 1942, p. 78. 
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a transcendent thing, but a type of human behavior. So we may say that 
abstract entities, as such, require ser before a predicate adjective. Since 
they are, to begin with, pure concepts, nothing interferes with our attribut- 
ing to them some quality as of their essence. Here, in the purely mental 
sphere, the criterion of essence-inherence may apply. 

I use “‘infinitesimal”’ in a relative sense, to describe events of very limited 
duration. “Su vuelo fué un poco triste” is an instance—vuelo is too brief, as 
we would ordinarily conceive it, to be capable of undergoing any change 
of concept. To quote Professor Bull, ‘‘Ser is used to indicate a first impres- 
sion or a normal or average concept.” With the infinitestimal, or what Mr. 
Moellering calls “‘unstable entities,” the first impression is the only impres- 
sion that we usually get. We grasp the whole in a flash. Ser is consequently 
called for, unless, as with the infinite, we twist the meaning somewhat. 
Thus “El casamiento fué muy bonito” would be the regular manner of 
conceiving casamiento; but we might warp it into a symbol of marriages in 
a wider sense, which would permit us to say, ‘Los casamientos ahora estan 
menos lujosos a causa de la guerra.”’ Our rule, however, stands: that when 
conceived as infinitesimal, the subject calls for ser before a predicate ad- 
jective. 

Now observe that verbal nouns and noun clauses will almost invariably 
fall into the category of the infinitesimal. ‘“‘Es dificil trabajar aquf,”’ “Es 
imposible comprenderlo,” ‘“‘Fué necesario que lo prendieran,” etc., being 
actions, are ordinarily too limited in duration to admit of a change of con- 
cept regarding their attributes. And such being the nature of most infinitives 
and noun clauses, they have imposed a verbal habit upon even those in- 
stances where estar might be used before a predicate adjective according to 
the principle. We therefore have an explanation for that class of adjectives 
which Professor Bull was unable to fit into his scheme of antonyms ad- 
mitting shift of range: adjectives such as posible, probable, necesario, pre- 
ciso, etc. Such adjectives are almost always used with verbal nouns, noun 
clauses, or nouns symbolizing events of relatively brief duration: in short, 
the infinitesimal. 

‘Note that the infinitesimal has broad metaphorical uses. In ‘“He was 
very discourteous with me” we would ordinarily regard discourteous as a 
change from the normal concept, hence calling for ‘““Estuvo muy descortés 
conmigo.” But by taking it figuratively, shrinking the person to the dimen- 
sions of his one act, so to speak, we may say, “‘Fué muy descortés conmigo.” 
In this interpretation we have deliberately blinded ourselves to everything 
about the person except his discourtesy; if there has been a change we refuse 
to see it. So with “No sea usted tan presumido”’ or “‘Perdéneme el ser tan 
breve en esta carta.” 

Finally there are those subjects which we conceive in an evolutionary 
sense. They are not timeless entities, for they are facts of our daily experi- 
ence; and they are not mere points or nearly points in that experience, but 
have duration, a “life history.” It is here that estar enters in—practically 
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by definition, since only of things conceived as changing do we have attri- 
butes assumed to change. The shift from ser to estar and back to ser might 
be expressed diagrammatically: 





1 2 3 4 5 
Old norm Deepens into new norm 
XXXXXXXXXXXX XXXXXXXNXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXNXNXX 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXNXXXXXXXXNX 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXNNX 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXNXNXX 
JUAN ES CUERDO xxxx JUAN ES LOCO xxxx 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXNXX 





Vertical sections: 1. Solid white—undisturbed norm: “Juan es cuerdo”; 2. Mixed—new im 
pression, but cuerdo persists: “Juan esta loco”; 3. Partially mixed—old norm, but impression 
of loco persists: ‘Juan est4 cuerdo”’; 4. Same as 2. 5. Solid black—impression has deepened into 
new norm: “Juan es loco.” 

In any thing having a life history, the fact represented by estar is, at least at 
first, superficially imposed, with the norm as base; it may pass away, as in 
a judgment on the order of ‘“‘You’re crazy, but you’ll get over it’’—repre- 
sented in the diagram by the black strip over the white band; or it may 
deepen in a new norm, covering the entire strip, in which case ser is again 
used. Estar is employed wherever a vertical section is mixed black and 
white; ser where the color is solid. 

There remains a class of adjectives, including those of nationality 
(which typify the class), which Professor Bull accounted for by showing that 
they do not share the range with an antonym having gradations between. 
According to this rule, one may not say ‘Ya estoy americano,” even though 
coming fresh from the naturalization chamber, because americano has no 
antonym of the type described. This may be fitted into our diagram, how- 
ever, since with such attributes there can be no mixed vertical section. One 
is either conceived as an American or one is not; the division is itself vertical 
never slantwise. This would be true of all adjectives used as mere labels. 
Like infinite concepts, labels are purely mental; they do not represent an 
attempt to form a picture of phenomena of the external world independent 
of our natures. The change from A to B is one that we make ourselves, like 
a man’s changing his name, not one that we conceive as being forced upon 
us from outside, with attendant periods of uncertainty. Here it must be 
admitted that Mr. Moellering might argue that such words are nouns when 
in the predicate. 

To summarize: A subject conceived as infinite or infinitesimal will call 
for ser before a predicate adjective; one conceived as evolutionary will call 
for either ser or estar, depending on whether the attribute is regarded as 
normal or as a change from the norm. No part of Professor Bull’s principle is 
abrogated by this restatement, since the infinite, being ‘‘all norm,”’ so to 
speak, would call for ser by the rule, and the infinitesimal, being ‘‘all first 
impression,” would likewise call for ser. 
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Ep1tor’s Note: In publishing this Environmental Vocabulary destined for Spanish classes 
from the third through the eighth grades, we are happy to include the following letter by the 
author. This young teacher shows a very fine, generous and professional spirit in submitting 
this list of words not only to the teachers of Texas but to our colleagues throughout the nation. 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
803—22nd Street 
December 16, 1942 

Mr. Edwin H. Zeydel, Managing Editor 

University of Cincinnati 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

DEAR SIR: 


Enclosed is a unit entitled: Environmental Vocabulary which may be of 
interest to more than 10,000 teachers of Texas who are teaching the children 
how to speak Spanish in the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. 

More than 300,000 children are learning how to speak Spanish and the 
teachers are eager for units of this type. There are no journals at the present 
time which may supply the teachers of elementary Spanish with units of 
work, activities, easy stories, and material which the teachers need. There 
is a definite need for materiai of this type. 

The State Board of Education furnishes free textbooks to the children 
of Texas and they are very helpful but we need more than just a textbook. 

Why not give ‘this unit an opportunity to appear in the Modern Language 
Journal? Other teachers would like to know what we are doing in Texas 
and how we are approaching elementary Spanish; what methods we are 
using; and the progress we are making. 

The Modern Language Journal should offer material which appeals to 
the elementary Spanish teacher. This is a new field and we are looking up 
to the Journals of Modern Language for help, suggestions, new ideas, and 
fresh inspiration. 

Sincerely yours, 

ELIDA WILLS 
Southgate School 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

Esta es la puerta 

Yo abro la puerta. 

Abra usted la puerta, Lucia. 

Esta es la ventana. 

Yo abro la ventana. 

Abra usted la ventana, Manuel. 

Esta es la caja. 

Yo abro la caja. 

Abra usted la caja, Lupita. 

Este es el libro. 

Yo abro el libro. 
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Abra usted el libro, Anita. 

Esta es la puerta. 

Yo cierro la puerta. 

Cierre usted la puerta, Lucia. 
Esta es la ventana. 

Yo cierro la ventana. 

Cierre usted la ventana, Manuel. 
Esta es la caja. 

Yo cierro la caja. 

Cierre usted la caja, Lupita. 
Este es el libro. 

Yo cierro el libro. 

Cierre usted el libro, Anita. 
éCudl es la puerta? 

¢Cual es la ventana? 

¢Cual es el libro? 

éCual es la caja? 

Abra la puerta, Lucia. Ciérrela, por favor. 


Abra usted la ventana, anita. Ciérrela, por favor. 


Abra usted la caja, Lupita. Ciérrela, por favor. 
Abra usted el libro, Manuel, Ciérrelo, por favor. 
Esta es la tiza. 

Yo escribo con la tiza. 

Escriba usted con la tiza, Manuel. 

Esta es la pizarra. 

Yo escribo con la tiza en la pizarra. 

Escriba usted con la tiza en la pizarra, Lucia. 
Este es el /épiz. 

Yo escribo con el lapiz. 

Escriba usted con el lapiz, Anita. 

Este es el cuaderno. 

Yo escribo con el lapiz en el cuaderno. 
Escriba usted con el lapiz en el cuaderno. 

Ca ce ci co cu 

da de di do du 

ra re ri ro ru 

na ne ni no nu 

rra rre rri rro rru 

ua ue ui uo u 

aei oo iu 

cua der no 

pi za rra 

es cri bo 

Estas son las tijeras. 





es et Py Om. 
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Yo corto con las tijeras. 

Yo corto el papel con las tijeras. 

Corte usted el papel, Lucia. 

Este es el engrudo. 

Yo pongo el engrudo sobre la mesa. 

Ponga usted el engrudo sobre la mesa, Lucia. 

Esta es la regla. 

Yo pongo la regla debajo del libro. 

Ponga usted la regla debajo del cuaderno, Manuel. 

Esta es la canasta. 

Yo pongo la canasta debajo del escritorio. 

Ponga usted la canasta debajo de su escritorio, Lupita. 

Este es el papel. 

Yo le doy el papel a Manuel. 

Déle usted las tijeras a Lucia, por favor. 

Este es el florero. 

Yo le doy el florero a Lucia. 

Déle usted la tiza a Manuel, por favor. 

Este es el borrador. 

Escribo mi nombre en la pizarra. 

Borro mi nombre con el borrador. 

Escriba usted su nombre en la pizzara, Anita. Bérrelo, por favor. 

Escribo el nombre de mi papd. 

Escriba usted el nombre de su Papa en la pizarra, Lupita. Boérrelo, por favor. 

Escribo el nombre de mi Mama en la pizarra. 

Escriba usted el nombre de su Mama en la pizarra, Manuel, Borrelo con el 
borrador, por favor. 

Escribo el nombre de mi hermano en la pizarra. 

Escriba usted el nombre de su hermano en la pizarra, Lucia. 

Bérrelo con el borrador, por favor. 

Escribo el nombre de mi hermana en la pizarra. 

Escriba usted el nombre de su hkermana en la pizarra, Lupita. 

Borrelo con el borrador, por favor. 

Escribo el nombre de mi maestro en la pizarra. 

Escriba usted el nombre del principal de la escuela, Anita. 

Borrelo con el borrador, por favor. 

éComo se llama nuestra escuela? 

Nuestra escuela se llama— ‘ 

Escriba usted el nombre de nuestra escuela en la pizarra, Manuel. 

Borrelo con el borrador, por favor. 

Escribo los nombres de dos nifios en la pizarra. 

Escriba usted el nombre de dos nifias, Manuel. 

Bérrelos con el borrador, por favor. 

Escribo los nombres de mis padres. 
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Escriba usted el nombre de sus padres, Lucia. 
Borrelos con el borrador, por favor. 

Esta es la pared. 

¢Cual es el piso, Lucia? 

Este es el piso. 

éCual es el cielo raso, Anita? 

Esta es la estufa. 

Enciendo \a estufa. 

Encienda usted la luz eléctrica, Manuel. 

A pago la estufa. 

A pague usted la luz, Anita. 

Enciendo el calentador. 

Encienda usted la luz, Lupita. 

Apago el calentador. 

Apague usted la luz, Lucia. 

Este es el estante. 

Pongo el engrudo en el estante. 

Ponga usted el lapiz en el estante, Manuel. 

Este es el estante. 

Pongo el lapiz en el estante. 

Ponga usted las tijeras en el estante, Anita. 

Este es el estante. 

Pongo las tijeras en el estante. 

Ponga usted la regla en el estante, Lucia. 

Este es el estante. 

Pongo la regla en el estante. 

Ponga usted el florero en el estante, Lupita. 

Este es el estante. 

Pongo el florero con flores en el estante. 

Ponga usted la maceta en el estante, Manuel. 
Pongo )a maceta en el estante. 

Ponga usted el tazén de cristal con peces dorados en el estante, Lucia. 
Pongo el tazén de cristal con peces dorados en el estante. 
Ponga usted el papel en el estante, Manuel. 
Pongo la caja de pinturas en el estante. 

Ponga usted el mapa en el estante, anita. 

Pongo un libro en el estante. 

Ponga usted dos libros en el estante, Lupita. 
Ponga usted tres libros en el estante, Lucia. 
Ponga usted cuatro tizas en el estante, Manuel. 
Ponga usted cinco pliegos de papel en el estante, Anita. 
Ponga usted seis cuadernos en el estante, Lupita. 
Ponga usted siete pinturas en el estante de arriba, Lucia. 
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Ponga usted ocho cuadernos en el estante de abajo, Manuel. 
Ponga usted nueve lapices en el estante de en medio, Anita. 
Ponga usted diez borradores en el estante de arriba, Lucia. 
Yo quito tres libros del estante de abajo y se los doy a Lucia. 
Lupita, quite usted cinco libros del estante de en medio y déselos a Manuel, 
por favor. 
Déme usted el tazén de cristal con peces dorados, Manuel. 
Yo le doy el tazén de cristal con peces dorados. 
Muchas gracias, Manuel. 
Déme usted la maceta, Lupita. 
Yo le doy la maceta. 
Muchas gracias, Lupita. 
Déme usted los borradores, Anita. 
Yo le doy los borradores. 
Muchas gracias, Anita. 
Déme usted cuatro pliegos de papel, Manuel. 
Yo le doy cuatro pliegos de papel. 
Muchas gracias, Manuel. 
Déme usted seis lapices, Lucia. 
Yo le doy seis lapices. 
Muchas gracias, Lucfa. 
Lucia—Este es el ropero. 
Este es el gancho del ropero. 
Cuelgo mi sombrero en el gancho del ropero. 
Cuelgue usted su sombrero en el gancho del ropero, Manuel. 
Manuel—Cuelgo mi sombrero en el gancho del ropero. 
Lucia—Qué hizo él, Lupita? 
Lupita—E] colgé su sombrero en el gancho del ropero. 
Manuel—Cuelgue usted su abrigo en el gancho del ropero, Anita. 
Anita—Cuelgo mi abrigo en el gancho del ropero. 
Manuel— Qué hizo ella, Lucia? 
Lucia—Ella colgé el abrigo en el gancho del ropero. 
Lupita—Cuelgue usted su chaqueta de gamuza en el gancho del ropero, 
Manuel. 
Manuel—Cuelgo la chaqueta de gamuza en el gancho del ropero. 
Lupita—;Qué hizo él, Lucia? 
Lucia—E] colgé la chaqueta de gamuza en el gancho del ropero. 
Anita—Cuelgue usted el impermeable en el gancho del ropero, Lucfa. 
Lucia—Cuelgo el impermeable en el gancho del ropero. 
Anita—Qué hizo ella, Manuel? 
Manuel—Ella colgé el impermeable en el gancho del ropero. 
Lupita—Cuelgue usted la cachucha en el gancho del ropero, Manuel. 
Manuel—Cuelgo la cachucha en el gancho del ropero. 
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Lupita—¢ Qué hizo él, Lucia? 

Lucia—E] colgé la cachucha en el gancho del ropero. 

Manuel—Cuelgue usted la gorra en el gancho del ropero, Lucia. 

Lucia—Cuelgo la gorra en el gancho del ropero. 

Manuel—¢ Qué hizo ella? 

Ella colgo la gorra en el gancho del ropero. 

¢Cual es la pared? 

¢Cual es el piso? 

¢Cual es la mesa? 

¢Cual es la ventana de atras? 

¢Cual es la ventana de enfrente? 

¢Cual es el asiento de atras? 

¢Cual es el asiento de enfrente? 

¢Cuantas hileras de asientos hay en este cuarto? 

Hay cinco hileras de asientos en este cuarto. 

¢Cuadntos asientos hay en este cuarto? 

Cuente usted los asientos de los nifos. 

Cuento los asientos: un asiento, dos asientos, tres, cuatro, cinco, seis, siete, 
ocho, nueve, diez, once, doce, trece, catorce, quince, dieciséis, dieci- 
siete, dieciocho, diecinueve, veinte, veintiuno, veintiddés, veintitrés, 
veinticuatro, veinticinco, veintiséis, veintiseite, veintiocho, veinti- 
nueve, treinta, treinta y uno, treinta y dos, treinta y tres, treinta y 
cuatro, treinta y cinco asientos. 

Hay treinta y cinco asientos en este cuarto. 
Cuente usted las ventanas de este cuarto. 

Cuento las ventanas: una ventana, dos ventanas, tres ventanas, cuatro 
ventanas, cinco seis, siete, ocho. Hay ocho ventanas en este cuarto. 
¢Cudntas puertas ve usted? 

Veo una puerta enfrente del cuarto y una atras. Veo las dos puertas del 
ropero de atras. 

¢Cudntas mesas ve usted? 

Veo dos mesas. 

¢Cuantos escritorios ve usted? 

Veo el escritorio grande del maestro y treinta y cinco escritorios 
medianos de los alumnos. 

¢Cuantas sillas ve usted? 

Veo tres sillas grandes y dos sillas chicas. 

¢Dénde esta el sacapuntas? 

E] sacapuntas esta en la pared cerca de la puerta de atras. 

¢Dénde esta la canasta? 

La canasta esta en el rincén. 

éDénde esté la caja de las tizas? La caja de las tizas est4 sobre el 
escritorio del maestro. 
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Echo los papeles en la canasta. Eche usted los papeles en la canasta, 
Lucia. 

Le saco punta al lapiz en el sacapuntas. 

Sdquele punta a su lapiz, Manuel. 

éQué hace el? 

El le saca punta al ldpiz en el sacapuntas. 

Le pongo tinta a la pluma fuente. Péngale usted tinta a su pluma 
fuente, Lucia. 

Manuel—Firmo mi nombre, escribo la fecha del dia de hoy, doblo el papel y 
lo paso para enfrente. Firme usted su nombre, escriba la fecha del dia 
de hoy, doble el papel, y paselo para enfrente, Lucia. 

Lucfa—Firmo mi nombre, escribo la fecha del dia de hoy, doblo el papel, 
y lo paso para enfrente. 

Ella firmé su nombre, escribié la fecha del dia de hoy, doblé el papel, 
y lo paso para enfrente. 

El Maestro—Firmen su nombre, escriban la fecha del dia de hoy, doblen 
los papeles y pdsenlos para enfrente lo mas pronto posible. 

Abro mi libro en la pagina cincuenta. 

Abra usted su libro en la pagina cuarenta, Manuel. 

Abro mi libro en la pagina cuarenta. 

éQué hizo el? 

El abrié su libro en la pagina cuarenta. 

FE] Maestro: Abran sus libros en la pagina sesenta, por favor. 

Abro mi libro de espafiol en la pagina ocheta y leo. 

Abra su libro de espafiol en la pagina noventa y lea, por favor. 

Abro mi libro en la pagina noventa y leo. 

éQué hizo el? 

El abrié su libro en la pagina noventa y leyé. 

Saque usted un pliego de papel y el lapiz. Escriba la fecha del dia de hoy 
y el dia de la semana, por favor. 

Saco un pliego de papel y el lapiz. Escribo la fecha del dia de hoy y el dia 
de la semana. 

éQué hizo ella? 

Ella sac6é un pliego de papel y el lapiz. Ella escribiéd la fecha del dia de 
hoy y el dia de la semana. 

El Maestro: Saquen sus cuadernos y sus ldpices. Escriban lo siguiente: 
un gato; un perro; los gatos; los perros; Los gatos beben 
leche y agua. Los perros también. Los gatos corren y los perros 
también. 

Oigo la campana del recreo. La oye usted? Si la oigo. 

Es la hora del recreo. Favor de pasar los sombreros, Lucia. Pase usted los 

abrigos a los nifios, Manuel, por favor. Pasen en fila y no hagan mucho 
ruido por el pasillo, por favor. 








The Leaders of French Intellectual Life 
—At Home and in Exile 


MADELINE STINSON 
Greensboro College, Greensboro, North Carolina 


(Author’s summary.—This article attempts to outline what little is known concerning those 
well-known French writers and artists who have been forced into comparative obscurity in 
France. Many of those famous in the French intellectual world have come to the United States 
and have already contributed largely to American cultural life. The article covers the period 
only up to November 1943.) 


T HAS been difficult, in the last three years, to obtain definite news 

regarding certain of the most famous and influential figures in the world 
of French letters, of French art, of French education. Many of these men 
and women have remained in France and their present situation is obscure. 
Certain others have come to South America and to the United States and 
have begun to make a substantial contribution to the artistic and intellec- 
tual life of this hemisphere. It is my purpose in the following pages to set 
down what information I have been able to garner—chiefly from newspapers 
and magazines—in regard to some of the most outstanding leaders in the 
cultural life of France and of French-speaking Belgium. Such information is, 
of course, far from complete. It has seemed to me, however, that its greatest 
value may well be in drawing attention to the remarkable way in which the 
French in exile have continued to exert their influence and to keep alive the 
ideals of French cultural life. 

In October of the year 1942—at a time when we could still distinguish 
between occupied and unoccupied France— it had become clearly apparent 
that certain of the French writers and artists who had remained in France 
had allied themselves with the Vichy régime, that certain others held defi- 
nite Nazi sympathies, while still others—and among these we find some of 
the greatest names in contemporary French thought—remained aloof, re- 
fusing all collaboration. Grouped around Pétain were such Academicians as 
Henri Bordeaux, the Catholic Henri Massis, and the famous pianist Alfred 
Cortot. Paul Morand, too, was at Vichy. Abel Bonnard had been named 
State Secretary of National Education under the Vichy régime. Alphonse de 
Chateaubriant, Jacques Chardonne, and, of course, Drieu La Rochelle were 
all collaborators. Drieu La Rochelle had completely transformed the tone 
of the famous Nouvelle Revue Francaise. Honegger, the well-known com- 
poser, Swiss by birth but French by adoption, had consented to make a 
trip to Vienna. In Paris, Danielle Darrieux, Sacha Guitry, Yvonne Prin- 
temps, Raimu, and Jean Cocteau made their peace with the Nazis. Maurice 
Chevalier was in Paris too but, whereas Danielle Darrieux agreed, Che- 
valier refused, to make a series of personal appearances in German theatres. 
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The Comtesse de Noailles reopened her salon in Paris. Picasso’s paintings 
were selling at fabulous prices and Picasso himself remained unmolested 
although this was probably due to the fact that he would have made a most 
inconvenient prisoner for either the Spanish or German governments. At 
the Comédie-Francaise, Edouard Bourdet had succeeded in displeasing the 
Nazis and had been removed from his position as director. Two of the best 
known among contemporary playwrights, H. R. Lenormand and Jean 
Sarment, continued to work under the aegis of the Nazis as did Charles 
Dullin, prominent figure in the world of theatrical experiment, former pupil 
of Copeau at the Vieux-Colombier, and director of his own art theatre, the 
Atelier. 

Among the famous writers who were forced into obscurity because of 
their lack of sympathy with the new régime, Duhamel, Mauriac, Giraudoux, 
and Roger Martin du Gard were all living in the occupied zone. In the early 
days of the occupation, Mauriac had written an article for Figaro in which 
he reminded his countrymen of the great literary heroes of the past and of 
the undying tradition they had left all Frenchmen forever. The article dis- 
pleased the Nazis and Figaro was suspended. André Gide, probably the 
greatest single influence on the young French intellectuals of the twentieth 
century, was living on the Riviera; Paul Valéry, France’s outstanding poet, 
was at Montpellier; Paul Claudel, the great Catholic poet and playwright, 
was in the Isére region. André Malraux and Louis Aragon were both living 
quietly in the south. Blaise Cendrars was at Aix; Carco, Modigliani, and 
Apollinaire at Nice. Poulenc, the composer, continued to work at Marseille 
while Henri Matisse, Pierre Bonnard, and Raoul Dufy continued to paint. 
These men were all politically inactive yet most of them, in one way and 
another, registered an active protest against the Vichy régime. 

One of the greatest professors at the University of Paris in the twentieth 
century was, undoubtedly, Henri Bergson, the philosopher of relativity. 
The story of Bergson’s last days has been dramatically related by Ben 
Hecht in his New York column. Bergson, because of his age, his fame, and 
his immense prestige, had been given a special dispensation by the Nazis 
which freed him from the necessity of registering as a Jew. Bergson, how- 
ever, although very sick, refused to take advantage of the dispensation and 
rose from his sickbed to stand in the long queue with his fellow Jews. Berg- 
son died shortly afterwards. 

French artistic life continued to flourish in obscure ways. Many poetry 
magazines sprang up. As many as fifteen new magazines appeared in un- 
occupied France and North Africa. The reason seemed clearly enough to be 
that, in this field of art, censorship could be applied only with the greatest 
difficulty. The censors found the verse obscure and apparently innocuous 
and the poets found themselves free to express the most dangerous senti- 
ments. The theatre, too, was kept alive. There were no new films being 
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turned out, for a time at least, and the established theatres, because of the 
lack of transportation facilities, were unable to carry their art to the prov- 
inces. But, in southern France, small groups of actors, both professional and 
amateur, succeeded in keeping the theatre alive, nevertheless. Wherever 
there was need of the brief solace of entertainment, there these groups of 
actors, with practically no equipment but their own ingenuity, played to 
their audiences of young people, students, refugees... . 

Since the time of the North African invasion, practically no news has 
come out of France and little or nothing can be gleaned as to the present 
situation of the world famous figures mentioned above. 

In October, 1942, the roster of famous French artists, writers, political 
figures, journalists, musicians, and scholars who were already in the United 
States was a long one. Among them I shall name some of the outstanding 
figures. Among the musicians, there were the composers Igor Stravinski 
and Darius Milhaud and the clavecinist Wanda Landowska. Jacques Mari- 
tain, the Catholic philosopher and writer, André Breton, the surrealist 
poet, Jules Romains, Antoine de St.-Exupéry, André Maurois, and Julien 
Green, the novelists, Henri Bernstein and Louis Verneuil, the playwrights, 
were all here. Maurice Maeterlinck and his wife were in New York. The 
sculptor, Jacques Lipschitz, and the artists, Fernand Léger, Yves Tanguy, 
André Masson, Marc Chagall, Marcel Duchamp, Ossip Zadkine, Eugéne 
Berman, were here. And there were many others—professors, actors and 
actresses in the motion picture industry, directors, chanteuses, journalists, 
lawyers, educators. Others were to come to the United States later. Two of 
the most notable exiles in South America are Georges Bernanos, the Catholic 
writer, and Louis Jouvet, the famous actor of stage and screen. 

In the motion picture industry, Simone Simon and Michéle Morgan are 
probably the best known of the stars. Michéle Morgan made her film début 
with Charles Boyer in Gribouille. Later she played many times with Jean 
Gabin. In this country, she appeared, in the winter of 1942, in the picture 
Joan of Paris. Jean Gabin, too, was starring in the winter of 1942 in his 
first English-speaking film, Moontide. Other French actors and actresses 
who have already appeared in American films are Madeleine Lebeau and 
Victor Francen, both of whom had small parts in Hold Back the Dawn; 
Jeannine Crispen, who played in The Constant Nymph; and Dalio who 
played in The Constant Nymph and in The Pied Piper. French directors, too, 
have been making a place for themselves in Hollywood. Julien Duvivier 
directed Tales of Manhattan; René Clair directed I Married a Witch; and 
Jean Renoir directed Swamp Water. Benoit-Lévy has become director of an 
Institut d’art dramatique at the Ecole Libre in New York. 

If I turn to the writers, I find that even in exile, perhaps because of their 
exile, they have continued to do creative work. One of the most beautiful 
books to come out of the war experience of its author is Pilote de Guerre by 
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Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. This ran in the Atlantic Monthly under the title 
of Flight to Arras and has been published in English in book form under 
this title. Saint-Exupéry was already well known to the English public as 
the author of Night Flight and Wind, Sand, and Stars. Flight to Arras is 
“a love song to France in defeat,” as Dorothy Thompson describes it. The 
story is essentially lyric in tone, a recital like a slow motion film, interrupted 
by flashes of consciousness which give us, in turn, childhood reminiscences, 
philosophical discussion, and, above all, an analysis of a Frenchman’s 
patriotism. Saint-Exupéry has also had published a charming child’s book 
The Little Prince with his own illustrations of the story. This book is a sort 
of parable for grown-ups as to what are really matters of consequence in 
this world but, at the same time, the story is a very simple one, simply told, 
and would appeal to children. 

Jules Romains is best known to the American public as the author of 
Les Hommes de bonne volonté which has appeared in English translation over 
a period of several years now. His French public recognize him also as both 
poet and playwright. As a playwright, Romains was the author of the popu- 
lar success Knock, a play frequently compared to the comedies of Moliére. 
As a poet, Romains was famous for his theory of ‘‘unanimisme’”’—a theory 
which he carried over also into his writing of his plays and novels. Since his 
arrival in the United States, Romains has had published in both French 
and English a rather strange book called Les Sept Mystéres de l’Europe. He 
has published an anthology of some of his best writing under the title 
Morceaux Choisis. After the tragic death of Stefan Zweig, Romains pub- 
lished an appreciation called Stefan Zweig, Grand Européen. Volume twenty 
of Les Hommes de bonne volonté—Le Monde est ton aventure—made its ap- 
pearance. In addition to all this, Romains published a book called Salsette 
Discovers America in which an exiled French professor’s discovery of America 
becomes a fervent appreciation of freedom. Just before the Nazis entered 
Paris, Romains had a play in rehearsal at the Comédie-Francaise. He 
brought a copy of this play with him to the United States and, in the sum- 
mer of 1941, at Middlebury College in Vermont, Jules Romains, his wife, 
and the professors of the French summer school, gave its first performance 
to the play entitled Grace encore pour la terre. 

André Maurois, a Frenchman well acquainted with both the English and 
the American scene, liaison officer between the English and the French 
troops during the last war and at the beginning of this one, former visiting 
professor at Princeton, well known biographer and novelist, has recently 
accepted a commission to serve once again with the French overseas. During 
his brief stay in the United States, however, he brought out an autobiography 
called in English J Remember, I Remember, as well as some critical studies 
Etudes littéraires which treated of Valéry, Claudel, Péguy, Gide, Proust, 
and Bergson. Recently he has published a Histoire des Etats-Unis which has 
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received high praise. In the Atlantic Monthly for October 1943 there appears 
a story by Maurois entitled The Harpies of the Shore. 

Jacques Maritain, one of the men most influential in directing French 
youth back toward Catholicism in recent years, famous as an exponent of 
Thomism, has had several books published in the United States by the 
French and the American press since his arrival here. La France a travers le 
désastre appeared in English as France Through the Disaster. It was an 
interesting book, written without malice. Two books Confession de Foi 
and La Pensée de St. Paul have been published in French. His latest book 
to appear in English is entitled Education at the Crossroads and here the 
reader will find a brief but definite statement of Maritain’s beliefs as well 
as an indication of what his neo-scholasticism would lead to in the field of 
education. Maritain’s wife, Raissa Maritain, has also published a book since 
her arrival in the United States: Les Grandes amitiés (We Have Been Friends 
Together). Here we find memories of her early years in Russia, her life at the 
Sorbonne, her friendships with Bergson, Péguy, Léon Bloy and others. The 
book is especially interesting in the way in which it shows the influence of 
Bergson’s teaching upon the French youth of the time. 

Claire Goll, a novelist, became one of the regular contributors to the 
French newspaper La Voix de France. A novel published in 1941, Education 
barbare, received rather tepid reviews. The Peter Pauper Press has, however, 
published in English the book of animal stories for children which has al- 
ready become a classic in France: My Sentimental Zoo. 

Louis Verneuil, playwright and grandson of Sarah Bernhardt, was the 
author of the last two plays in which the famous actress appeared in Paris: 
Daniel and Régine Armand. It was only natural then that Verneuil should 
become the biographer of his famous ancestor in La Vie merveilleuse de 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

Julien Green, American by birth but French by upbringing, returned to 
the United States in 1940 with his sister Anne Green. The latter had made 
her reputation by writing novels in English but Julien Green had always 
written in French. His first book in English, Memories of Happy Days, shows 
all his usual skill, however. This book gives a most vivid and interestng 
picture of French schooldays. The two Greens in collaboration have also 
published a translation of the best of Péguy’s poetry, providing a parallel 
text in French opposite the English version. The volume is called Basic 
Verities. It is, perhaps, indicative of the great vogue Péguy has once again 
been enjoying. Maurois’s commentary and Roger Secrétain’s book on Péguy 
also point to the attention that Péguy is now receiving as one of the great 
prophetic voices of our time. It may be added that Julien Green is now with 
the American army and that Anne Green has had one new novel published 
by Harper’s since her return to the United States: The Lady in the Mask. 

The presence of the great Belgian poet, philosopher, and playwright, 
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Maurice Maeterlinck, in New York has already been mentioned. Maeter- 
linck is generally known to the American public either as the author of 
L’Oiseau bleu, of Pelléas et Mélisande, or, perhaps, of La Vie des Abeilles 
but Maeterlinck, in his last books, has been studying all forms of Christian 
religious thought. The last five books of his philosophy, generally unknown 
to Americans, are frequently compared by the critics with the writings of 
Pascal. Since his arrival in the United States, another book along the same 
general line of thought has been published: L’Autre monde ou le cadran 
stellaire. Maeterlinck has also continued to write plays while in New York. 
L’ Abbé Sétubal was given in Lisbon in 1940. The other two plays have not 
been performed. La Nuit des enfants, a play in thirteen tableaux, tells of a 
dream country where all wishes are realized. Jeanne d’Arc tells the story 
once again of the heroine of Lorraine. 

Among the poets in the United States, I have already mentioned André 
Breton. André Spire has given a course on French poetry at the School for 
Social Research. The young American poet Clark Mills has translated much 
of the poetry of Ivan Goll into English. He has also translated into English 
along poem on the United States by Robert Goffin. Ivan Goll, similarly, has 
interested himself in the work of the contemporary Americans and has 
translated work by Edna St. Vincent Millay, Louise Bogan, John Peale 
Bishop, Archibald MacLeish, Clark Mills, and Kenneth Patchen. Some of 
these translations have appeared in the French newspaper La Voix de 
France. 

In the world of the theatre, two items of interest may be noticed. Henri 
Bernstein, popular French playwright, wrote a play for Katherine Cornell, 
Rose Burke, which began a tour across country from San Francisco but did 
not succeed in reaching New York. Jean-Pierre Aumont was also in the 
cast. In May, 1942, the famous actress, Ludmilla Pitoéff, gave Paul Clau- 
del’s famous play L’Annonce faite @ Marie at the Barbizon Plaza in New 
York. Among the actors were one of her daughters and Paul Claudel, the 
son of the author. Madame Pitoéff is familiar with the English language as 
well as the French and dreams of establishing a repertory theatre of her own 
with her three sons and her three daughters among the actors. 

In the world of politics and journalism, it is interesting to note that five 
former French deputies are at present in the United States: Pierre Cot, 
Henri de Kerillis, Edouard Jonas, Hervé de Lyrot, Pierre Mendés France. 
Henri Torrés, the great French lawyer, journalist, and politician, was, for 
a time, editor-in-chief of the Voix de France. His book Pierre Laval appeared 
in both English and French editions. Philippe Barrés (son of Maurice 
Barrés), formerly one of the editors of the important French newspaper Le 
Matin also enjoyed a great success with his book La Vie de Charles de Gaulle 
both in its English and French editions. Geneviéve Tabouis, at present the 
editor of Pour la Victoire, found a wide audience in her book J/s m’ont 
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appelée Cassandre (They Called Me Cassandra). Before 1940, Mme. Tabouis 
was one of the most famous political commentators in France. Robert 
Goffin, outstanding Belgian author and journalist, has published a novel of 
the present war Les Cavaliers de la déroute, several mystery stories, and the 
well known book Le Roi des Belges a-t-il trahi? since his arrival in this coun- 
try. It might be mentioned also that Emile Buré, former editor and pub- 
lisher of one of France’s great dailies, L’Ordre, is in this country as is 
Adolphe Demilly, one of the editors of the Voix de France. 

Raoul de Roussy de Sales was the American representative of Paris-Soir 
and Havas. The Making of Tomorrow, a lucid study of the future, was pub- 
lished shortly before his death. The current Adlantic Monthly is publishing 
his diary. The diary will shortly be published in book form under the title 
The Making of Yesterday. 

It is impossible to do more than mention here the great impetus which 
has been given to French publishing houses in this country and even more 
so, perhaps, to the French-Canadian publishing houses, as the result of the 
presence on our shores of so many distinguished exiles. A similar impetus 
has been given to the magazine and newspaper publications in French. The 
newspaper La Voix de France was metamorphosed in March, 1942, into the 
weekly newspaper Pour la Victoire under the same general direction. The 
magazine Voici continues to appear. La Nouvelle Reléve, published in Mon- 
treal, lists among its contributors Maritain, Bernanos, Yves Simon, Gus- 
tave Cohen. The Revue de la Pensée Frangaise, founded in 1942, serves 
as an anthology of the best writing of the past and a report on the French 
artistic and literary movements in New York at present. The above 
names are given only as some small indication of the stimulus which has 
been given to publishing in the French language. 

It is in the realm of education that one of the most interesting develop- 
ments has taken place. Founded under the auspices of the New School for 
Social Research, the only intellectually free French university in the world 
to-day, the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes had its formal opening in the 
great auditorium of Hunter College in New York City, February 14th, 
1942. Speeches were made on this occasion by outstanding members of its 
faculty: Henri Focillon, authority on the history of art, director of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in the University and president of the Ecole; Jacques 
Maritain, famous Catholic philospher, vice-president of the Ecole; Henri 
Grégoire, member of the Royal Academy of Belgium, poet and literary 
critic, authority on Russian poetry, assistant dean of the Faculté des Let- 
tres and director of the Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire orientale et 
slave; Jean Perrin, recipient of the Nobel Prize in Physics in 1926 (deceased 
April, 1942); Gustave Cohen, famous professor of the Sorbonne, dean of the 
Faculté des Lettres of the new Ecole. The Ecole Libre is an exact replica of 
the world famous French universities with the three faculties of Law, Let- 
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ters, and Sciences. It offers all the ‘‘certificats’” ordinarily offered by a 
French university and these “‘certificats” have been recognized as valid by 
De Gaulle’s committee. On its faculty are many of the most outstanding 
professors of the famous French and Belgian universities—the Universities 
of Brussels and Louvain, the Sorbonne, the Collége de France, the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes. The school considers itself as an intellectual embassy 
to the United States—as laying the basis for international cultural under- 
standing. 

The Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes decided to resume the tradition es- 
tablished some thirty or more years ago by the humanist Paul Desjardins 
when he used to gather his friends around him at the Cistercian abbey of 
Pontigny for discussion of all manner of things. At the invitation of Mt. 
Holyoke College, a Franco-American Pontigny was planned for tlie summer 
of 1942, from August 17th to September 12th. A group of French, European, 
and American scholars and artists gathered together to discuss intimately 
the problems of the present and the immediate future. Specialists in political 
economy, sociology, literature, and art discussed different aspects of the 
unifying subject chosen by Jean Wahl, former professor at the Sorbonne: 
L’Art et VHomme. In the realm of literature, André Spire led a discussion 
on Poésie, Benoit-Lévy on the moving pictures, Mme. Daniel and Gustave 
Cohen on the theatre. Mme. Tabouis discussed the role of the press in modern 
times. One week was consecrated to Quelques aspects de la Pensée con- 
tem poraine and led to discussions of Freud, Bergson, contemporary methods 
in science, and the revolution in physics. Among the two hundred or more 
who attended the conference during its first summer, there were many 
representatives of American science and art. André Morize of Harvard and 
Henri Peyre of Yale were among the speakers. The fourth week of the 
conference was directed more especially to literature and was conducted by 
Gustave Cohen and Jean Wahl. Some of the subjects discussed were as 
follows: Beaux-arts et poésie; La critique littéraire américaine; Les voyageurs 
francais et Vévolution des idées du 16" au 18”* siécle; Les poétes francais 
contemporains; La valeur présente de la poésie médiévale. 

The group met again monthly during the winter and held its second 
session last summer. The general subject around which this second session 
was built was: Permanence des valeurs et renouvellement des méthodes. 
Painters such as Marc Chagall and André Masson side by side with such 
American poets as John Peale Bishop and Marianne Moore and such Amer- 
ican critics as Dorothy Canfield Fisher discussed together the eternal 
values. 

As M. Cohen so well says, the lesson of Pontigny this summer is this: 
that, among those eternal values, values which must not be lost from the 
world, France herself is one of the first. 








Notes on French Usage 
II. Modified Feminine Geographical Names 
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HE rules for the translation of ‘‘in’”’ or ‘‘to’”’ before names of countries, 

continents, provinces, states, islands, etc. have been exceedingly difficult 
for textbook writers to formulate. There is always present the desire to 
simplify the rules for the benefit of students; there is always present also 
the stubborn fact that French usage in this matter is complicated and at 
times uncertain. Let us consider here only one of the many points involved 
in the general problem—the translation of “in” or ‘‘to” before modified 
feminine geographical names. 


1 


On this particular point some of the twenty grammars I have examined 
are not at all helpful. Certain books, both elementary and advanced, ignore 
the problem. Other books state the rule in various ways and with various 
examples. I have taken these books more or less at random, simply using 
those that happened to be easily available. 


1. Mansion: French Reference Grammar. §168. “The article is omitted after en: en France, 
en Normandie.” §284. “J’ai vécu en France, en Amérique. (But: Cela se passait dans la France 
de l’ancien régime. I] a fait sa fortune dans |’Amérique du Sud.)” 

2. Lacey: Basic Written French (1941). Page 46. “ ‘In’. . . before country, continent or 
province is en unless... (c) it is modified by an adjective or adjectival phrase, e.g.: dans 
l’Amérique du Sud; dans la France méridionale . . . ” 

3. Dondo and Ernst: Principes de Grammaire et de Style (1935). Page 18. “When names of 
countries or cities are modified by an adjective or an adjective clause the preposition dans is 
used with the article. 

dans la France du Nord 
dans la Caroline du Sud.” 

4. Hendrix and Meiden: Beginning French (1940). Page 256. “E. dans with the article is 
often used to express in when the name of the place is qualified by an adjective. 

dans la belle France 
dans la vieille Espagne.” 


5. Fundenburg: A First Review of French Grammar (1939). Page 8. “A special translation 
is to be noted when any name of a geographical division is modified. In such cases, in or to 
is translated by dans with the article. . . . dans la belle France, dans les Etats-Unis d’aujour- 
d’hui, dans l’Amérique du Nord.” 

6. Dondo: Modern French Course (1941). Page 276. “Observe that any place-name, when 
qualified, requires the definite article and that dans is then used instead of en or a. 

Dans toute la France 
Dans |’Amérique du Nord.” 
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7. Fraser: French Reviewed (1941). Page 12. “Names of countries modified . . . dans+-arti- 
cle. 
dans |’Amérique du Nord.” 


8. Barton and Sirich: Simplified French Review (1941). §6. “To, in, and into before names 
of countries and geographical divisions are translated by . . . (3) dans with the definite article 
before all names modified by an adjective or an adjectival phrase. . . 

Dans !’Amérique du Sud.” 


9. Eddy and Struble: Ecrivons (1941). Pages 125-6, footnote. “Before names of countries 
modified by an adjective or phrase, dans (in, to) and de (from) with the article are used, as: 
dans |’Amérique du Nord.” 


10. Hocking and Carrére: Transition to Reading and Writing French (1939). Page 96. 
“Name of country, province, or state... singular, modified, dans+-article. Dans la France 
contemporaine; dans |’Amérique du Sud.” 


11. Bovée and Carnahan. New French Review Grammar (1935). Page 2. ‘When the name 
of a geographical division is accompanied by an attributive, fo or in is dans (+definite article.) 
dans |’Amérique du Nord. 


(b) Exception: En Suisse Normande. In French Switzerland.” 


12. Fraser-Squair-Parker: French Composition and Reference Grammar (1942). Pages 
386-7. “But the definite article is not omitted . .. when the name is plural, or has a distinctive 
adjunct, or denotes a masculine country outside of Europe. (J or ¢ is @ or dans, not en.) 
[Among the examples are:] 

Dans la France méridionale 
Dans |’Amérique du Nord (du Sud) 
Il revient de |’Afrique australe. 


(b) In a few names like Asie Mineure, basse Bretagne, the adjective is no longer felt 
to be distinctive. 


En Asie Mineure.” 


13. Céliéres and Palamountain: Refreshing Your French (1941). Page 5. “The definite 
article is used in French ... when any adjective, or any other attribute, is used with the name 
of a country, and dams is normally used instead of en. 

Dans la belle France 
Dans la Gréce antique 

(a) Note however: 

En Nouvelle-Zélande 
En Grande-Bretagne 
En Extréme-Orient 
En Europe Centrale 
En Amérique du Sud 
En Afrique du Nord.” 


2 


The essence of all the foregoing variations is that to express ‘‘in”’ or ‘‘to”’ 
one uses dans and a definite article before a feminine geographical name 
modified by a distinctive adjunct (adjective or adjectival phrase). Bovée 
and Carnahan recognize one exception: ‘“‘En Suisse Normande.”’ Fraser and 
Squair admitted as exceptions ‘Asie Mineure” and “basse Bretagne”’ 
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(which are given in the original edition of 1901). Céliéres and Palamountain 
alone append an impressive list of exceptions (see 13 above). 

About fifteen months ago I came across ‘‘En Afrique du Nord” used by 
both Henri de Kerillis and Prof. F. G. Hoffherr in a single number of Pour 
la Victoire. But very soon afterwards I found “‘Dans |’Afrique du Nord”? in 
the magazine Entente, published in London. This disagreement started me 
collecting examples of current usage in this matter and I have accumulated 
to date the following list: 


1. 


11. 


22. 


En Afrique du Nord 

A. Maurois: Tragédie en France, p. 189. 

A. Morize: France: Eté, 1940, pp. 86, 150. 

Louis Le Frangois: J’ai Faim, p. 118. 

J. Maritain: Le Peuple de France (publ. in Le Travailleur, Worcester, Mass. 9 Sept. 
1943, p. 2, 

anon.: in Nos Echos (in Pour la Victoire, 18 Sept. 1943, p. 2) 

anon.: in Pour la Victoire, 20 Nov. 1943, p. 14. 


. En Afrique francaise 


G. Cohen: Lettres aux Américains, p. 241 
Henri de Kerillis, in Pour la Victoire, 18 Sept. 1943, p. 1 


. En Afrique Frangaise Libre 


Rice: France, 1940-1942, p. 179 


. En Afrique orientale 


J. Romains: Sept Mystéres du Destin de l Europe, p. 313 


. En Amérique du Sud 


E. Jaloux: L’Escalier d’Or (1922), pp. 165, 236 
J. Romains: Sept Mystéres, p. 291 
A. de Saint-Exupéry: Terre des Hommes, p. 172 


. En Asie Mineure 


J. Romains: Sept Mystéres, pp. 156, 157, 159 


. En Basse-Loire 


R. Escholier: La Vie Glorieuse de Victor Hugo, p. 11 


. En Belgique flamande 


G. Cohen: Lettres aux Américains, p. 195 


. En France du Nord 


P. de Lanux: France de ce Monde, p. 19 


. En France occupée 


Fernand-Laurent: in Pour la Victoire, 20 Nov. 1943, p. 2 

En France occupée . . . en France dite “non-occupée” 

A. Morize: France, Eté, 1940, p. 228 

To the list given by Céliéres and Palamountain, which includes “en Extréme-Orient” 


(masc.), one can add: 


en Orient (J. Romains: Sept Mystéres, p. 156) 
en Moyen Orient (Sheffer: Aspects de la Guerre moderne, p. 77) 


Although Gustave Cohen writes “En Afrique francaise” (cf. no. 2) and 
“En Belgique flamande”’ (cf. no. 8), he uses also the following expressions, 
all taken from his Lettres aux Américains: 
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dans la France libre (p. 12) 

dans la France non-occupée (pp. 12, 126, 155) 
dans la seule France non-occupée (p. 126) 
dans la France occupée (p. 155) 

dans la lointaine Europe (p. 229) 

dans la séche Afrique (p. 229) 

dans la chaude Asie (p. 229) 

dans la Caroline du Sud (p. 234) 


Undoubtedly many other contemporary writers follow the rule given in 
most textbooks; I have been interested in collecting examples that violate 
the traditional rule. But I have yet to find an example of ‘‘en Amérique du 
Nord.” 

Current usage, though by no means consistently, favors em without 
article rather than dans and article before feminine geographical names 
followed by an adjective or phrase, but prefers the latter before such names 
preceded by an adjective. If we continue to teach the usual rule, our stu- 
dents will come across many exceptions in modern French. If we teach a 
new rule, namely, to use dams and article when an adjective precedes a 
feminine name but en without article before feminine names followed by an 
adjective or phrase, there will still be many exceptions, especially to the 
second part of the rule (such as “‘dans l’Amerique du Nord” and “‘dans la 
Caroline du Sud’’). Our best procedure, it seems to me, will be to tell stu- 
dents that before modified feminine geographical names, modern usage 
varies between en without article and dans with article and to suggest to 


them that as usages change in the course of time, we have the privilege of 
witnessing such a change (away from dans and article towards en without 
article) actually taking place in the works of contemporary French writers. 
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‘““FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR THE ‘AIR AGE 
““AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!” 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!” 








It’s “de rigueur” in the French Class! 


WILFRED P. ALLARD 
Milne Campus School, New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 


(Author’s summary.—A three weeks’ unit teaching such familiar expressions as “‘sang froid,” 
“coup de grace,” “qui vive” and “‘joie de vivre”’ will add interest and humor to French classes 
and will make students conscious of nuances in language. Mimeographed lists of such expres- 
sions called “‘Savez-vous?” are used with good results at the Milne Campus School, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y.) 


**C ANG FROID,” “faux pas” and “carte blanche” are among many 
expressions that are continually cropping up in our everyday readings 
whether we restrict ourselves to the humorous poetry of The Saturday 
Evening Post and the effervescent wit of New Yorker or whether we plod 
steadfastly through Marcel Proust’s Remembrance of Things Past. In any 
event, it should never be assumed by a teacher of French that his students 
understand these expressions even though they may know how to translate 
the component parts of the expressions. For example, interpreting “‘sang 
froid”’ as “cold blood” in the sentence: ‘‘His sang froid left him as the zero 
hour approached”’ would give us a ludicrous connotation indeed! A French 
II student may know that “‘carte’”’ means ‘“‘map” and that ‘‘blanche”’ means 
“white” and yet be far from grasping the abstract significance of ‘‘carte 
blanche.”’ From the foregoing, it would seem obvious that the teaching of 
these familiar French expressions must not be neglected or left to chance but 
“rather be done actively and deliberately. Let us not be ashamed of stressing 
this “‘practical aspect”’ to our language teaching. A three weeks unit leading 
to a mastery of these expressions will be tangible evidence of correlation 
with English literature, speech and semantics which cannot help but im- 
press a high school principal now cool to language teaching. If it does 
nothing else, this unit will make the French teacher and students conscious 
of etymology and more likely to weigh carefully nuances in English and 
French word meanings. 

The writer first experimented with these expressions in Walden, New 
York, where he published a column called “Savez-vous?”’ in the weekly 
village newspaper. Many adult readers of the column expressed their per- 
sonal approval of the articles with such remarks as: ‘‘My wife and I are 
both brushing up on our French” or “I enjoy those ‘Savez-vous?’ very 
much. My son helps me pronounce them correctly.”’ In this way, parents 
and students alike became interested in French as a curricular offering. 
Little other motivation was necessary. 

The ‘‘Savez-vous” column took the form of a quiz program. The follow- 
ing is a sample article: 
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Do you know 
that pince-nez means pinch-nose and refers to glasses having no temple bows? 
that piéce de résistance means literally object of resistance and by extension the main 
course of a meal, the main feature of a program, etc.? 
that faux pas means false step, misstep or boner? 
that chef-d’oeuvre means literally chief of the works and consequently a masterpiece 
of art, literature, etc.? 


(A short humorous paragraph or anecdote in simple French accompanied 
every list of French expressions.) 

At the Milne School in Albany, New York, these ‘‘Savez-vous?’’ form 
an integral part of the language program as comparable expressions are 
to be found in Latin, Spanish, Italian and German as well. The French 
department encourages students and practice teachers to be on the qui 
vive for such expressions in their daily English readings, to cut out the clip- 
pings illustrating the use of the ‘‘Savez-vous?” and to insert these clippings 
in a scrap-book. In addition, lengthy mimeographed sheets of “Savez- 
vous?” are distributed to the students for safe-keeping in notebooks. In 
their assignments the students vie with one another to find the translation 
and the application of as many as possible of the ‘“‘Savez-vous.”’ Robert is 
anxious to explain the use of “béte-noire,”’ for example. He has found its 
English equivalent to be “pet aversion” or “bugbear,”’ and he amuses the 
class with his model sentence: “‘Red heads are my béte-noire.”’ If the teacher 
is on the alert, she will try to show that “béte-noire” literally means “black 
beast” and perhaps show that we too have an equivalent expression in 
“black sheep.” It is hardly necessary to emphasize that these expressions 
are pronounced correctly again and again and that a regular review of all 
the ‘‘Savez-vous?” learned takes place throughout the two or three years 
of French. 

The list of ‘‘Savez-vous?”’ which follows is far from complete. Teachers 
who are interested in obtaining a fuller list may send a self-addressed 
envelope to the French Department at the Milne School. It is to be hoped 
that this list will open a new field to teachers of French and will give other 
teachers a mental workout as well. 

SAVEZ-VOUS? 

that papier maché means chewed paper, hence molding material? 
that gui vive means alert? 

that de rigueur means obligatory, good form? 

that raison d’étre means reason for being or existing? 
that hors de combat means out of the fight, disabled? 
that /aissez-faire means let alone? 

that fait accompli means irrevocable accomplishment? 
that bon mot means a jest or play on words? 

that croix de guerre means war cross? 

that coup d’état means revolt or government upheaval? 
that coup de grace means merciful or fatal stroke? 
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that en masse means together, as a group? 

that savoir-faire means tact? 

that téte-d-téte means intimate conversation? 
that femme fatale means designing woman? 

that cherchez la femme means find the woman? 
that beau geste means fine gesture? 

that rendez-vous means meeting or date? 

that noblesse oblige means high rank, high ideals? 
that toujours gai means always gay? 

that nouveau riche means newly rich? 

that R.S.V.P. means Answer, if you please (Répondez s’il vous plait)? 
that joie de vivre means joy of living? 

that nom de plume means pen name? 

that beaux arts means fine arts? 

that table d’héte means full dinner menu? 

that d /a carte means according to the menu, hence any choice? 
that Notre Dame means Our Lady? 

that Terre Haute means High Land? 

that Baton Rouge means Fed Stick? 

that cul de sac means dead end, impasse? 

that sans souct means carefree? 


‘“FOREIGN LANGUAGES—AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!”’ 

















German Grammar from the Writer's 


Point of View 


Ernst ROSE 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


(Author’s summary.—The article discusses the treatment of grammar in composition courses, 
which is different from that in reading and even in speaking courses. Emphasized are 1) the 
proper selection of grammatical and syntactical topics; 2) the need for an active knowledge of 
word formation as a prerequisite of a good style; 3) the need for exercises in complete sentences 
and for the presentation of grammar from a psychological point of view.) 


HE stress in the A. S. T. P. courses on oral and, to some extent, on 

written mastery of the language makes a discussion of the grammatical 
content of such courses quite timely. But we cannot take up simultaneously 
the treatment of German grammar from both the writer’s and the speaker’s 
point of view. Grammar in the case of a speaking person is largely func- 
tional, and the speaker has little use for the more complicated grammatical 
categories. Of the passive, he uses mainly the simple tenses, and the future 
perfect of a modal auxiliary with a dependent infinitive occurs in speech 
rather seldom. Indirect discourse is shunned, and colloquial German prefers 
instead the indicative forms. On the other hand, the idiomatic element of 
the language plays a rather predominant part. C. R. Goedsche in his ex- 
cellent conversation books (Sag’s auf deutsch! 1943. Wie geht’s? 1938. F. S. 
Crofts & Co.) has therefore done the right thing in generally treating gram- 
mar as a functional element and in replacing formal grammatical drill by 
exercises in memorizing and imitating of model conversations. 

The writer, on the other hand, employs grammar more consciously. 
Although writing is silent speaking, it still is a slower process, and it allows 
for corrections and deliberations, for weighing of words and careful insertion 
of phrases and idioms. In speaking, one can often get along with a relative 
degree of accuracy, while in writing anything incorrect strongly offends the 
susceptible eye of the reader. A layman might even argue that for courses 
in written composition we should go back to grammars like that by Calvin 
Thomas, which pursue as their ideal absolute correctness. Still, not all 
parts of grammar are equally basic and important for the writer, and in the 
beginning one can very well achieve correct and idiomatic German com- 
position by confining oneself to essentials. We cannot simply reverse the 
process and in teaching composition stress those points which in teaching 
reading! we have not stressed. A discussion of essentials of grammar for 
composition courses is by no means superfluous. 


* On grammar in reading courses compare Peter Hagboldt’s article in The German Quar- 
terly I (1928), 18-21. 
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I. Selection of Grammatical Topics 


One cannot properly teach composition, before certain elementary skills 
have been thoroughly mastered. This will rarely be the case before the end 
of the second college year. An adequate knowledge of the parts of speech 
and of their declension and conjugation is required in all cases. Adjective 
declension, which for recognition purposes is less essential, is most impor- 
tant for composition courses; if necessary, it has to be repeated thoroughly 
at the beginning of the course. Of the verbs, the modal auxiliaries require 
a special treatment, since they have many idiomatic meanings and properly 
used make the composition more colorful. The active indicative tenses of 
the verb are all equally important. But the subjunctive is less essential and 
can well be deferred until the end of the course. Of the passive voice, the 
simple tenses may be introduced early; the rest must wait. The possible 
substitutes for the passive voice require more time, as they make the com- 
position less stilted and more idiomatic. 

One of the most important parts of speech are the prepositions. But 
they have to be treated from a syntactical point of view. No composition 
course can be said to have reached its aim, which has not achieved a com- 
plete ease in the use of the prepositions. A mastery of word order is of 
course equally essential. Other important chapters of syntax are the uses 
of the indicative tenses, of the cases, and of the articles. Early in the course 
the student should learn the idiomatic employment of the present and of 
the second future (E. g.: Wie lange warten Sie schon? How long have you 
been waiting? Das wird wohl kaum wahr sein. That can hardly be true.). Of 
the applications of the subjunctive, indirect discourse and conditional 
clauses contrary to fact should be taken up later in the course. Most of its 
other uses, as well as some uses of the article, can be learned as idioms. The 
use of the passive voice is perhaps least important. 

Special attention must be paid to familiar English sentence construc- 
tions which cannot be imitated in German. Even in an ideal course,” we 
must reckon with a strong tendency on the part of the students to imitate 
or even to translate English sentences, and it is therefore practical to an- 
ticipate it by a discussion of the most frequent cases where the student’s 
English speech habits are likely to hamper his attempts in German com- 
position. One of these cases are verbs which in English are constructed 
with the dependent infinitive, while in German they require a relative clause 
or a participal clause, e. g: he did not know what to do, er wuszte nicht, was 
er tun sollte. Another case in point are English participial constructions 
which in German are mostly represented by dependent clauses. Every com- 
position student should be taught that he cannot literally translate into 
German an English sentence like: Having read the book, I decided to 


* I have attempted to describe such an ideal course in “German Composition in Advanced 
Classes,” Modern Language Journal XXII (1938), 163-167. 
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change my plans, and that in such cases he usually must express himself 
quite differently: Nachdem ich das Buch gelesen hatte, beschlozs ich meine 
Pline zu dndern. 

On the other hand there are fairly familiar constructions in German 
which in English have no equivalent, and if the German composition is to 
look idiomatic, some of these familiar constructions must be made familiar 
to the student. He may not have to be taught to say das gestern abend um 
acht Uhr mit groszem Krach in die Luft geflogene Linienschiff, but he should 
become familiar with simpler forms of this participial construction, like 
der heute morgen angekommene Zug or like Dein Dich liebender Emil. Evi- 
dently even such constructions should not be taught in the first weeks of 
the course. 

The proper use of Es ist (es sind) and Es gibt is another case in point. 
But here the need for earlier assimilation is apparent. 


IT. Stylistic Elements 


Important as they are, correct parts of speech and correct syntax alone 
do not make for a fluent composition. We must also insist on teaching the 
elements of style. For a good style we need quite a number of idioms which 
must be introduced in the order of their frequency.* The same is true of 
synonyms. A composition which does not use synonyms for the same idea, 
may often be correct, but it lacks style, and a minimum of synonyms should 
be acquired. On the other hand, a correct use of German punctuation and 
syllabication is less essential and will usually be learned only by the best stu- 
dents. Forms of correspondence likewise are !ess important and in German 
can be reduced to a few rules which can almost be learned as idioms. They 
are not as important as in French. 

In the more advanced stages of composition, choice of words assumes 
a larger and larger part. Here vocabulary building exercises are very help- 
ful. The teaching of antonyms and of word combination leads to numerous 
new words, and the more usual prefixes and suffixes can be easily taught, 
such as -chen, -lein; -er, -in; be-, zer-, ver-. The more rare prefixes and suf- 
fixes like emp-, -isch, -ig should be reserved for later stages of the course, 
and the discussion of word families should not be taken up too early, as it 
presupposes an already considerable vocabulary. Though word families 
are excellent for recognition purposes, they are mere ballast for a writer 
if he does not actively use them. The same holds true of cognates which in 
a reading course play an important réle. Their early introduction in a com- 
Position course can only confuse, and even in an advanced course cognate 
exercises are a rather questionable embellishment. 


* We have tried to follow Edward F. Hauch’s German Idiom List (‘Publications of the 
American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages,” X. The Macmillan Co. 1929). 
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IIT. Methods of Teaching 


No less important than the selection of grammatical and stylistic topics 
is the method of teaching them. For a successful composition course it is 
even more essential. When we aim at a reading knowledge, we have to teach 
grammar as recognition grammar, i. e., we teach the student to “analyze, 
recognize, and interpret forms and sentences he finds in reading.’ But when 
we teach composition, we aim in the opposite direction. We want to make 
the student’s grammatical knowledge active. 

At first glance, it may seem that practically any kind of a traditional 
grammatical exercise would help us towards this aim, and in the beginning 
stages of composition work it probably will. Still, our aim is not to teach 
the student declension or conjugation in a vacuum, and therefore the ju- 
dicious teacher even in the beginning will prefer exercises that lead towards 
composition more directly. He will let the student decline and conjugate 
verbs and nouns in complete sentences, he will let him change them from 
the singular to the plural, from the present to the past, from the active to 
the passive. When such a teacher treats word formation, he will insist on 
answers in complete sentences, e. g. Ein Hduschen ist ein kleines Haus. Ein 
Biicherschrank ist ein Schrank voll Biicher. Ein Schuhmacher ist ein Mann, 
der Schuhe macht. And when he drills idioms, he will again insist on frequent 
applications in all possible persons and all possible tenses, in complete 
sentences or even in whole Gouin series.® 

There is no doubt that by exercises of such a type the formation of sim- 
ple or even of more complicated sentences can be developed into an easy 
habit. Yet to have formed the habit of speaking in sentences is not enough. 
Writing, to be sure, is silent speaking, but it also is a little more. Questions 
of style and of expression will enter sooner or later. And the more the stu- 
dent advances, the less he will be satisfied with merely writing correct 
German. He will become interested in also writing an expressive and a beau- 
tiful German. The road towards this higher goal can be much eased by 
treating grammar from the psychological point of view® even in the initial 
stages of the course. Some topics, such as word order, lend themselves es- 
pecially well to such a treatment. Only the dull and uninteresting com- 
position teacher will begin with the dry statement: ‘‘There are three kinds 
of word order in German; they are called the ordinary, the inverted, and 
the transposed word order.’’ The lively teacher will start out quite differ- 
ently: “In the same sentence we do not always want to emphasize the same 
word or the same concept. In speech we often express emphasis by an ac- 


‘ Peter Hagboldt, The Teaching of German (D. C. Heath & Co. 1940), 142. 

* Cf. Emory E. Cochran, “Mastering German Idioms,” The Modern Language Journal 
XXII (1938), 274-276. 

* An example of such treatment is provided by Max Deutschbein’s System der neueng- 
lischen Syntax (Halle a. S. 1917. 3rd. ed. 1928). 
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cent, but we also do it by word order. In writing we must more exclusively 
rely upon word order. Now in a German independent sentence, the impor- 
tant positions are near the beginning and the end of the sentence. Conse- 
quently emphasis on different words leads to different arrangements of the 
sentence. Let us therefore see, how we must arrange a German sentence if 
we desire to stress various elements. Etc. Etc.” In such and similar ways, 
the lively teacher will develop German word order from the writer’s desire 
for correct expression. He will show, how a sentence looks with the subject 
emphasized, with the object emphasized, with the verb emphasized, etc. 
He may not even use the terms “‘ordinary” and “‘inverted”’ word order, but 
he will certainly succeed in conveying their essential meaning for the writer 
of a German composition. And he will hold the interest of his class right 
from the beginning. 

Most of the exercises discussed here have been of an oral nature, and it 
must be admitted that oral exercises generally represent the royal road to 
successful composition. A student’s speaking ability will always profit from 
a composition course. Still, not every oral exercise as such is an exercise in 
conversation, and indeed, as we have stated in the beginning of our dis- 
cussion, the treatment of grammar in a pure conversation course would be 
different from that in a composition course. 


““FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 








Nomenclature of the German Subjunctive 


NoRMAN L. WILLEY 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


(Author’s summary.—The use of the terms Subjunctive 1 and Subjunctive 2 has certain logical 
advantages but more practical disadvantages.) 


N Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, XXXIV, 5 (pp. 284-287)* ap- 

peared an article by a gentleman who employs his voice of authority 
to upbraid those of us who cling to the traditional names of the German 
subjunctive forms and the conditionals. We are poor pedagogues, he as- 
serts, and do not take advantage of modern improvements unless we em- 
ploy the Prokosch nomenclature. 

This system is presented by the same author in Concise German Gram- 
mar, p. 189, contained in Pusey, Steer, Morgan: Military German, N. Y., 
1943, in these words: ‘‘The Subjunctive Mode comprises four time-ideas, 
or tenses, each of which has two forms, called First and Second Subjunc- 
tive £The First Subjunctive derives from the present stem (infinitive) of 
the verb, the Second Subjunctive from the preterit (indicative) stem.” 
Thus we have the following correspondences between the traditional and 
the Prokosch nomenclature: 


Form Traditional Name Prokosch name 
set Present Subj. Pres. Subj. I 
ware Past Subj. Pres. Subj. II 
werde sein Future Subj. Fut. Subj. I 

sei gewesen Pres. Pf. Subj. Past Subj. I. 
wire gewesen Past Pf. Subj. Past Subj. II 
werde gewesen sein Fut. Pf. Subj. Fut. Pf. Subj. I 
wiirde sein Present Conditional Future Subj. II 
wiirde gewesen sein Perfect Conditional Fut. Pf. Subj. II 


The terms: Present Perfect Subjunctive, Past Perfect Subjunctive and Con- 
ditional do not occur in the allegedly superior system. 

This new nomenclature is probably largely due to the consideration 
of the fact that in indirect discourse the forms designated as I and II are 
largely interchangeable, possibly also to the fact that the traditionally 
named Past Subjunctive usually has no connotation of past time. 

The advantages of the Prokosch nomenclature are quite evidently the 
following: 

In introducing a beginner to indirect discourse one may tell him always 
to use the same tense that was used in the original direct discourse. Thus 
if the original statement was er ist, one is using the same present tense in 
the subjunctive whether one renders it by er sei or er ware. 


* A reply to this article in MFDU XXXIV, 7 and a replication in MFDU XXXvV, 2 deal 
principally with considerations of historical grammar and frequency counts. 
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Also the teacher will not be forced to explain to an inquiring pupil that 
ware is ill designated as past subjunctive, since it does not have any idea 
of past time but always represents an original present tense. In addition, 
the obvious misnomer of conditional is avoided, with the traditional nomen- 
clature the teacher must carefully explain that in spite of the name this 
form cannot be used in the conditional clause of a conditional period; by 
the new nomenclature it is a future subjunctive II. 

A corollary of the Prokosch nomenclature, as an outgrowth of usage in 
indirect discourse, is that only a small number of forms of the so-called 
subjunctive I need be learned, since the subjunctive II forms are used when 
a theoretical subjunctive form I is indistinguishable from a corresponding 
indicative form. The protagonist in the MFDU even states that: ‘‘It is in- 
correct to print, and unfair to compel students to learn, six forms of the 
First Subjunctive.”’ This means that only the 3 p. s. of subjunctive I should 
be presented to the pupil in the case of all weak verbs and those strong 
verbs that have no vowel change in the present ind.; the 2. and 3s. in all 
other strong verbs and haben; the three persons of the singular in the modals 
and wissen; all six forms in sein. 

The advantages of the Prokosch nomenclature are, however, far out- 
weighed by the disadvantages for the average beginner; indeed, it is the 
remark of the usual teacher that the nomenclature is productive only of 
complete confusion and an exaggerated opinion of the difficulties of the 
German language. 

It is impossible that the learner fail to associate the subjunctive forms 
with the indicative forms of similar appearance. That waren is past indica- 
tive but wdren is present subjunctive seems odd to him, but that trieben in 
one clause is past indicative and ¢rieben in another is present subiunctive 
arouses his indignation. What a language! Er sagte: “Ich bleibe zu Hause.” 
Er glaubte, dass er zu Hause bliebe, aber er blieb nicht zu Hause, is bad 
enough, but er sagte: ‘Ich wohne auf dem Lande.” Er behauptete, dass er 
auf dem Lande wohnte, aber er wohnte nicht auf dem Lande is exasperating. 

It sometimes happens that college students beginning German have had 
some instruction in English grammar and are aware of the proportion was: 
were: war: ware. Whatever they are in the habit of calling our were in Were 
he here they certainly do not call it present subjunctive II. 

It is seldom that a student begins German before he has had work in 
some other foreign language, French, Spanish, Latin, and has been taught 
that the tenses of the subjunctive have the same designations as those of 
the indicative, quite irrespective of their logically denoting a different time 
from that indicated by their name. Si tuviese dinero . . . Si haberem argen- 
tum... are quite as logically present as Wenn ich Geld hatte... and in 
French Si j’avais de l’argent . . . and in the beginner’s own colloquial Eng- 
lish If J had some money , , , the forms are plainly past, and indicative as 
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well, irrespective of the fact that they refer to the present time. That the 
highly esoteric German language should show such a parallelism of form 
but call it by another name can only be confusing to the learner. 

The old-fashioned symmetry of the German verb, in which there was 
a corresponding form in the subjunctive for every indicative form and a 
form, too, that was so easily derived from it, is completely destroyed by this 
arrangement of subjunctive I and II. This certainly is a disadvantage that 
far outweighs any logical scruples about the time that wdre really implies 
or the assurance of the learner that when he uses wdre in indirect discourse 
to represent an original ist he is really using the same tense as the original. 

The high-handed treatment of the conditionals, dragging them in as 
future and future perfect subjunctives, not only further disturbs the corre- 
spondence of indicative and subjunctive forms, but it conflicts with the 
nomenclature of the Romance languages and English. He would go, irfa, il 
irait are so similar in use to Er wiirde gehen that the name conditional would 
seem to be of apperceptive value to the learner, even if it is logically a 
misnomer. 

We certainly hope that all our beginners will go on beyond the first 
year book and be exposed to more advanced grammatical treatises or notes. 
If such is the case, however, it will be necessary for them to unlearn the 
nomenclature of subjunctive I and II; for hardly any review or reference 
grammar uses the Prokosch system. Moreover, the nomenclature used in 
books published in Germany is the traditional one, and does not call the 
conditionals future and future perfect subjunctive II. Duplication of effort 
on the part of the student in unlearning the lessons of his beginning book 
is a loss that good pedagogy should avoid. 

The categorical statement that “it is incorrect to print and unfair to 
compel students to learn” six forms in the present subjunctive (I) compli- 
cates the learner’s task rather than facilitates it. Who does not remember 
the exasperating defective declensions, conjugations and principal parts he 
had to learn in Latin? Inguam, inquis, inquit, blank, blank, inquiunt is a para- 
digm that requires more effort than does volo, vis, vult, volumus, vultis, volunt. 
In the same way: Blank, blank, treibe, blank, blank, blank; Blank, habest, 
habe, blank, blank, blank; Wisse, wissest, wisse, blank, blank, blank involve 
more effort than the regularly formed entire series: Treibe, treibest, treibe, 
treiben, treibet, treiben. 

It is absurd also to declare that these allegedly missing forms do not 
exist. Even the beginner’s books that do not print these forms or require 
the pupil to learn them state that damit is followed by the subjunctive and 
they use such forms as Treiben wir!, Beten wir! In addition the form given 
as an imperative: Treiben Siel is only the same old subjunctive that we 
have in Es lebe der Konig! Es leben der Fiihrer und der Luftmarschall! The 
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poor student will meet these forms sooner or later and it is unfair not to 
make him learn them, to say nothing of denying their existence. 

It is interesting to note how the books that have the recommendation 
of the Voice of Authority treat this matter of the incorrect and unfair forms: 
Sharp and Strothmann: German Reading Grammar prints (habe), (habest), 
habe, —, —, —; (werde), (werdest), werde, —, —, —; (schlage), (schlagest), 
schlage, —, —, —. Perhaps the parentheses indicate that the forms exist 
but are not to be learned, the plural forms evidently do not exist, so that 
one may not say: Schlagen wir mal los! 

Curts: Basic German prints in the appendix the full paradigms: habe, 
habest, habe, haben, habet, haben; kaufe, kaufest, kaufe, kaufen kaufet, kaufen 
etc. There are no blanks, no parentheses. For Curts it seems that the alleg- 
egedly non-existent forms exist and are to be learned by the student. 

Hagboldt and Kaufmann: German Review and Composition treats the 
forms in the same way as Curts. 

Morgan and Mohme: German Review Grammar and Composition prints: 
(Habe), habest, habe, (haben), (habet), (haben); (lebe), lebest, lebe, (leben), 
(lebet), (leben). The Voice of Authority had not the same convictions in 1934 
as in 1942, it visualized the non-existent forms. 

Prokosch himself in his Deutsche Sprachlehre (1930) prints all the forms 
(some within parentheses) as does Morgan and Mohme. Evidently for 
Prokosch the forms had some sort of existence or he had a sound pedagogical 
abhorrence of needlessly mutilated paradigms. 

Von Grueningen: Graded Reference Grammar not only prints the forms 
in full but complicates the paradigm by introducing ‘‘borrowed”’ forms in 
parentheses: 


lebe (lebte) _— leben (lebten) schlage (schliige) schlagen (schliigen) 
lebest lebet (lebtet) schlagest schlaget 
lebe leben (lebten) schlage schlagen (schliigen) 


Evidently the non-existent forms are to be learned in this book. 

It is to be noted that one of the grounds urged for the acceptance of the 
new nomenclature is that wdre etc. are mistakenly called past subjunctive 
since they have present force. It does not occur to the advocates of this re- 
form that in their system there is an even greater absurdity; for a present 
irrealis is made up of a present subjunctive plus a future subjunctive and a 
past irrealis is made up of a past subjunctive plus a future perfect sub- 
junctive. 

The greatest stress is laid by the advocates of subjunctive I and sub- 
junctive II on the interchangeability of these forms.’,This might perhaps 
be a good argument if the subjunctive were used in indirect discourse only; 
but unfortunately it is also used in conditions, wishes, hortatory, jussive 
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and volitional constructions and occasionally in purpose clauses, all situa- 
tions in which there can be no substitution of forms I and II. The Sharp- 
Strothmann Reading Grammar evidently is aware of this difficulty; for it 
separates the subjunctive into an imaginative subjunctive (contrary to fact 
conditions, wishes etc.) and indirect discourse subjunctive. 

The whole question of traditional system and Prokosch system is, of 
course, a German argument about the color of the Emperor’s whiskers. It 
doesn’t matter so much what the forms are called if the student only learns 
his morphology and syntax and never again has to read grammatical litera- 
ture or refer to the forms by name. I can hardly believe, however, that 
German instruction can be so excellent that the student will never require 
any other German reference book than Sharp and Strothmann or Curts 
and he should have names that are commonly understood if he is to consult 
more advanced books. There are many other grammatical terms aside from 
conditional and past subjunctive that have little to recommend them logically 
but are used by the Prokoschidae nevertheless. Strong and weak rests only 
on a flight of fancy, ablaut and umlaut are vague terms, declension and con- 
jugation suggest little by derivation, genitive is usually eytmologically in- 
correct as far as German is concerned and many other terms could be 
bettered. 

If the teacher really intends to help his pupils by giving a short cut to 
the use of the German subjunctive in indirect discourse he would do well 
to revert to a suggestion of the Allen and Phillipson: A First German Gram- 
mar, 1916. He should tell his pupils to use only the past subjunctive and 
the compound forms which employ a past subjunctive auxiliary, and re- 
quire of them only a passive knowledge of the alternate forms. 

Probably the greatest difficulty for the learner in acquiring a working 
knowledge of the German subjunctive is the fact that it occurs so late in his 
beginning book. It is reached only at the end of the school term, when work 
is hurried or it is not reached at all. Next year he may have a review and 
the same thing happens again, so that he is really never exposed to the com- 
paratively simple matter of indirect discourse. 














What Shall We Teach Our Youth After the War? 


To the Teachers of Italian in America 


D. VITTORINI 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(Author’s summary.—The men who will return to colleges and universities after passing 
through the ordeal of a ghastly war will expect a more realistic approach in our presentation 
of literary history. Literary art is much more than experimenting with technique, and recasting 
in baroque forms the great works of the classics. Art is closely related to life, when it achieves 
genuine greatness. We need discrimination in dealing with Italian literature of yesterday and 
today.) 


HEN peace will reign again among men of good will, teaching in gen- 

eral, and the teaching of Italian in particular, will be faced by a hard 
problem. We shall have before us, or rather, we shall be standing in a class- 
room before youths who have been face to face with death, who have suf- 
fered in body and mind, and who have been perplexed, just as we have been 
perplexed, over the value of civilization, culture, and of the spiritual and 
intellectual values of life. Some will have reacted cynically to their expe- 
rience, others will have been made better and stronger men, but all will 
expect a firmer and more realistic approach in our presentation of culture 
and the arts. 

We assume that America will continue the study of Italian for the 
humanizing influence that it has had on many cultures and on our own. 
The present political situation does not touch Italian culture. What has 
Dante to do with the tragedy that has engulfed Italy today? The attitude 
of those who direct the tendencies of American culture, it is to be hoped, 
will not be dictated by emotional hysteria nor by political attitudes. Our 
own culture will be the loser if it should come to pass that we remove the 
cultural ties that bind us with other nations, even those now at war with us. 

Today we are teaching our soldiers foreign languages, and we are proud 
of contributing in this manner to the war effort; but this is an emergency, 
and our aims are strictly practical, being largely connected with the spoken 
language. There are other values of an intellectual character that should 
not be neglected when life, though profoundly changed, will be normal 
again. Yet, the practical attitude that we apply to the teaching of modern 
languages today should not be lost. If applied to the teaching of literature 
it can mean only a more intimate connection between life and academic 
studies. Today colleges are at a crossroad: either to renew themselves or 
perish. Tomorrow this necessity will be even more compelling. Colleges 
have been losing what was withered and dead in academic subjects for over 
a century. It would be a pity if, with the dead wood, the eternally green 
part of the forest of culture should also be destroyed. 
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We have always felt that Italian literature has been presented to the 
modern reader more in its formalistic aspects than in the vital and new 
forms that it has assumed through the various centuries. Critics have un- 
duly emphasized the imitative aspects of Italian authors and have stressed 
the significance of the copies of antiquity. The literature that has been put 
on display in the show-windows of criticism has been that which may be 
called rhetorical and humanistic. From an historical stand-point this is 
easily explained, since works of a humanistic character became extensively 
known abroad in the XVth and XVIth centuries and influenced other Euro- 
pean literatures. From a practical point of view, however, the question that 
we face is whether the new generation understands certain attitudes and 
forms of humanism, such as it developed in Italy during the XVth and 
XVIth centuries. We naturally refer to pseudo-humanism. Indeed, our at- 
titude is determined by our love for and admiration of real classicism. 

Humanism has been usually interpreted by relating it to the term 
“human” rather than as an expression of “‘polite learning.”” The human con- 
nection is unquestionably warranted in the case of superior individuals like 
Dante and Erasmus. But this should not obscure the fact that, as a collec- 
tive movement, humanism became closely related to the courts of the petty 
despots of the Renaissance. Men like Dante, Leon Battista Alberti, and 
Erasmus, attacked most violently the humanists of their days, and they 
resented being confused with them. We have failed to evaluate humanism 
through the attitudes and the testimony of these men. Instead, we have 
perpetuated the literary snobbishness of the pseudo-humanists, and have 
largely identified the XIVth, XVth, and XVIth centuries with the courts, 
unaware that the despots destroyed the political life of Italy while using 
culture as a means of taking away liberty from the people. Let us not forget 
that when Frederick Barbarossa attacked Milan (1154), the humanistic 
jurists of the University of Bologna sanctioned his conquest by proclaiming 
the right of the Empire to consider Italy its legitimate fief. That reaction- 
ary trend was generally followed by the psedo-humanists of later centuries, 
who were assigned the task of justifying the seizure of power of petty ty- 
rants in cities where a pure form of democracy had abided. And yet, we 
call ‘“‘new culture” this misuse and contamination of humanism. We still 
consider as worthy of mention the “Sforziade” by Filelfo and the ‘‘Esperide” 
of Basini; the invectives of Poggio, Valla, and Bruni; the pastoral poetry 
of Sannazzaro; the classical drama of the XVIth century; the epic poems 
that flooded Italy when the country was at the mercy of every foreign 
power that wanted to occupy it; the platonic literature of the XVIth 
century; and the ‘‘Adone” by Marino. We are apt to give a place of unde- 
served prominence to the poetry of Monti and D’Annunzio, gifted poets 
who placed their artistic talent at the service either of politics or of a de- 
cadent society. Even in the presentation of authors of a high rank such as 
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Boccaccio, Petrarch, Politian, and Tasso, we have unduly stressed their 
traits that can be called humanistic rather than those that may be termed 
human and personal. Since humanism was mostly superimposed, we should 
try to distinguish between compositions dictated by political or pseudo- 
aesthetic considerations and those in which the originality of the poets af- 
firmed itself. The sonnets and canzoni in which Petrarch yielded to the 
erudite character of his mind are far from being significant or even under- 
standable. Yet, we are apt to present the formalistic and confused canzone 
“Nel dolce tempo de la prima etade” and the exquisite one “‘A qualunque 
animale alberga in terra’ without a clear-cut distinction between what is 
a baroque recasting of classical myths that cover the love motif to the point 
of destroying it, and a song that rises unhampered from the heart of the 
poet. 

Behind this lack of critical discrimination lies the age-long belief that 
the history of literature is the history of culture, and the lack of under- 
standing as to what real contribution humanism made from the XIVth 
century on. As to the first point, today we believe (and we owe this largely 
to Benedetto Croce) that culture unquestionably influences the arts, but 
that these are not reduceable to cultural influences. As to the contribution 
of humanism, Petrarch, Salutati, Valla, Bruni, Ficino, and scores of others, 
engaged in a philological work that still continues today in amending class- 
ical texts and in translations from the classics. The contribution of these 
men to philology was great enough, and there is no need of extolling them 
through fulsome praise that is different from that which we bestow on our 
own contemporaries for similar achievements. 

Let us deal more directly with the subject matter of our teaching. If 
we were to single out the authors that we believe still have real vitality, 
we should mention Dante, Cavalcanti, Petrarch and Boccaccio (in part), 
Cecco Angiolieri, Sacchetti, Passavanti and Caterina da Siena (in part), the 
author of the Fioretti and of the Novellino, Bernardino da Siena, Pulci, 
Alberti, Boiardo, Politian (in part), Ariosto, Machiavelli, Guicciardini, 
Berni, Michelangelo (in part), Gelli, Gaspara Stampa, Tansillo (in part), 
Tasso (in part), Bruno, Galilei, Boccalini, Tassoni, Paolo Sarpi, Goldoni, 
Foscolo (in part), Leopardi, Manzoni, Verga, Carducci, Pascoli (in part), 
Deledda, and Pirandello. Although such a choice is unquestionably made 
from a subjective point of view, it is nevertheless true that these authors 
have woven their work on a substratum of concrete thought. In them the 
artist has been entrusted with the task of expressing the experience of the 
man. Their art struck a human note that made them contemporaries of 
thoughtful individuals of yesterday and of today. 

Italian folk-lore has been greatly neglected in Italian literary history. 
A perusal of the works collected after 1850 from the stories that for cen- 
turies made less burdensome the life of the Italian people throughout its 
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tragic history would afford a beautiful anthology for the student of Italian. 
It would be as appealing as Italian popular costumes are to those who see 
their exquisite lines and color combinations. In popular stories the wit and 
character of the Italian people are revealed in the same measure as the 
costumes express their artistic genius. Pitré, Bernoni, and Nieri, in collect- 
ing tales from Sicily, Venice, and Tuscany, saved from oblivion a large mass 
of imaginative material that previously was considered beneath the notice 
of cultured persons. We might well use these tales as a pleasant introduction 
to the study of Italian literature. The popular elements that enliven the 
Divine Comedy, Boccaccio’s stories, as well as the poems of Pulci, Boiardo, 
and Ariosto, would be more easily understood through the perusal of 
Italian folk-lore. 

The contrast between the humanistic and the realistic trends in Italian 
literature is generally recognized. Critics have expounded on their origins 
and the aesthetic and human attitudes that characterize them. What is yet 
to be done is to understand the role that culture, as well as political history, 
played in this lamentable split that marred Italian literature of the past. 
We should have the courage to admit that the works of Politian and Tasso, 
in spite of the indisputable fact that these men were blessed with real poetic 
talent, are understandable only in part to the new generation. The idyllic 
Politian in his ‘‘Stanze’”’ should be studied through the influence that 
courtly environment had on him, as a court poet, when he set out to write 
a poem that was te glorify the love-affair of Giuliano de’ Medici and his 
mistress, Simonetta Cattaneo. A discriminating critic will see that the beau- 
tiful sections of the poem are not those in which classical elements pre- 
dominate. In reality, these interfered with the spontaneity of Politian’s 
poetic genius. It is certainly of little poetic significance that Lorenzo's 
name was changed to Lauro, and Giuliano’s to Julio. Nor is it important 
that Julio in his youth, in order to conform with the myth of Adonis, was 
pictured disdainful of love. Likewise, the lengthy descriptions of Julio’s 
prowess in handling a horse or his exploits in hunting, while showing Poli- 
tian’s resourcefulness, leave a modern reader cold, in spite of the musical 
quality of some lines, because they are due to imitation. The “Stanze”’ 
achieve exquisite beauty in the portrayal of Simonetta (Stanza 43) in which 
the poet displays his pictorial powers rivalling his contemporary Botticelli, 
who also used the beautiful Simonetta as a model in many of his paintings. 
The modern reader is also alive to numerous lines in which Politian renders 
his love for nature in its various aspects and moods. Yet, a great part of 
the poem did not survive the time in and the occasion for which it was 
written. 

The same is true of another work that is generally regarded as one of 
the masterpieces of Italian literature: Tasso’s “Aminta.” This dramatic 
sketch was performed in 1573 in order to entertain the guests of the Este 
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family summering at Belvedere, a tiny island of the Po River. Tasso was 
forced by this circumstance to give a very sensual and often vulgar treat- 
ment to a mythological theme in which the nymphs of Diana, vowed to 
chastity, are the main actors. In spite of several exquisite lines in which the 
poet reveals his melancholy temperament, the whole is contradictory, con- 
ventional, and superficial. The same is true of Tasso’s “‘Gerusalemme 
Liberata” that substantially was written for propaganda purposes, as an 
invitation to European princes to unite against the Turks. Its form was 
forced on Tasso by the Aristotelian standards of rhetoric. The tortures of 
Tasso are well known. We should render a great service to him and to his 
poem if we pointed out to what an extent his genius was fettered by the 
conventions of the age, while singling out those parts, especially his nature 
poetry, on which alone his poetic fame can rest. 

In studying humanistic literature, we are still oblivious of the distinc- 
tion that the XVIIIth and XIXth centuries made between real classicism 
and the copies of the classical masterpieces, a distinction that we owe to 
Joachim Winckelmann and to the Italian romanticists. Besides, it is an 
erroneous point of view to think that classicism occupied the whole cul- 
tural scenery from the XIIth century on. There was a vast amount of litera- 
ture that was totally independent from it. Burchiello, Pistoia, Berni, Giu- 
stinian, Pulci, and even the aristocratic Boiardo and the ironical Ariosto, 
although nurtured in classicism, from the standpoint of the content of their 
work, were especially linked with the popular tradition, especially the mock- 
epic. Their genius gave a personal imprint on tales that for centuries had 
been the monopoly of popular songsters. 

What has been said for the rejection of the formalistic aspects of hu- 
manism applies also to the formalistic aspects of romanticism and of natu- 
ralism. Shall we continue to tell our pupils that romanticism was the realm 
of fairies and sylphs, of poets moaning and shuddering in cemeteries, when 
the significant documents of the movement pointed at a virile program of 
eccnomic, political, and literary life? Shall we continue to repeat that 
Italian naturalism was a copy of the French movement, and seek its signifi- 
cance in the extreme forms that it assumed in its mediocre exponents, ne- 
glecting the vital and constructive contributions that it gave to political, 
social, and artistic life through Giovanni Verga and Carducci? Naturalism 
was much more than the rendering of instinctive life. It was a ‘“‘study” of 
the new society that the industrial revolution had brought about in Europe. 
And it was a serious and passionate study, at the core of which lay the con- 
sideration of human progress and of all the new problems that men faced 
in the new age. 

We must seek and find the utterances of the thoughtful man of the past, 
whether within or without the literary schools that appeared from time to 
time. For this reason, research should be more discriminating than it has 
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been heretofore. The value of studying the past is to rediscover and assimi- 
late those parts that are still alive in it. Studying and living are becoming 
constantly more closely identified. If we fail to realize this, we shall not be 
able to ennoble that hunger for life that will torment those who for so long 
have been in constant touch with death. We teachers cannot go before them, 
offering to their torn souls empty sonnets and glistening nonsense. The 
masses that will return to normal life will need thought, or they will plunge 
into a sordid materialism in which will resound the jeer of Mesphistopheles 
and the thud of a crumbling civilization. 
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Brazil: Foreign Area Studies in 
College Portuguese 


Emit L. JoRDAN 
New Jersey College for Women 
Rutgers University 


(Author’s summary.—The possibility of including Brazilian area studies in the Portuguese 
college teaching program is discussed.) 


HE rather sudden realization that of a total of 80 million South Ameri- 

cans approximately 44 million speak Portuguese, and only 36 Spanish, 
brought about a vigorous demand for Portuguese as a regular col'ege teach- 
ing subject. About 50 colleges and universities added it to their language 
program at a time when thoroughly trained Portuguese specialists were 
scarce and when the war emergency began to disrupt normal college life 
on our campuses; an additional difficulty was the obvious lack of tradition 
and experience in teaching the new subject. Consequently it was not too 
surprising that after a nation-wide tour of American campuses Dr. Tavares 
de Sa, professor at the university of SAio Paulo, reported to the Brazilian 
minister of education that in contrast to the excellent teaching of Spanish 
Portuguese instruction in the USA was poor. There were exceptions, he ad- 
mitted, but on the whole he was not too well impressed. 

Dr. Tavares de Sa’s criticism was probably correct; unfortunately his 
journey coincided with the very first beginnings of Portuguese instruction 
at most institutions, and perfection could naturally not be achieved over- 
night. Spanish had gone through the same development, and quite a number 
of teachers remember the days when Spanish instruction was in a similarly 
imperfect stage in this country, not so very long age. Aside from that it 
seems certain that those institutions which maintain high standards in the 
instruction of the traditional languages, will soon bring Portuguese up to 
the level of their other linguistic studies. 

In fact, the adaptation of Portuguese to the conventional language pro- 
gram is easy enough. With a prerequisite of at least one year and preferably 
two years of Spanish it is perfectly possible to achieve, in a one-year course 
of Portuguese, an acceptable foundation of grammar and a fluent reading 
ability of newspapers, magazines and books of a not too specialized nature. 
In addition, the majority of students will have a fair speaking knowledge, 
enough to get along without difficulties either in Portugal or in Brazil. 

The question of the second and the subsequent years of Portuguese is 
harder to decide. In the largest universities courses in Portuguese literature 
and philology will have a proper place, but in most of the undergraduate 
colleges the students will connect the study of Portuguese with Brazil as the 
key of their interest. The actualities of the day, our traditional and cordial 
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friendship with the largest Latin-American nation, and our policy of hemi- 
sphere collaboration are the stimuli behind the study of the language. There 
is, to be sure, a general “‘liberal arts’ interest in Portugal, in her fine old 
culture, her ‘‘Lusiadas,” her ‘“‘fados”’ and her colorful folk life, her colonia! 
empire which makes her the eighth largest country on earth, and her posi- 
tion as the last open door to the European continent. But the motivating 
forces behind the student trend toward Portuguese are Brazilian life and 
mentality, institutions and resources. This became abundantly clear when 
toward the end of our first year of Portuguese at this institution a group of 
students approached me with the suggestion of a continuation course. The 
pressure of other duties made a course of three weekly hours impossible, 
but I felt that I could find the time for a one-hour course conducted in 
Portuguese. When asked what material they would prefer as the topic of the 
new course, the students unanimously suggested Portuguese lectures and 
discussions of Brazil and the Brazilian people. What they proposed was in 
effect that type of instruction for which the Army Specialized Training 
Program has coined the new expression “‘Foreign Area Studies.’’ Since no 
textbooks in this field are available, I proceeded to write a special outline 
which is now in use and seems to function satisfactorily: 


BRAZIL, PAST AND PRESENT 


I. THe “Heart OF LATIN AMERICA” 
The name—the boundaries—the advantages of Brazil’s central location—the factors 
behind the saying ‘‘God is a Brazilian” 


II. THE NATURAL SCENE 
The Brazilian Lowlands: the arch of the Amazon valley, the arch of the River Plate valley, 
and the narrow coastal plain form a green ring around the “heartland” 
The Brazilian Highlands: the immense “mesa”—the mountain ranges: the Serra do Mar, 
the Goyaz Mountains—the Guyana Hills 
The Brazilian Rivers: the Amazon, the world’s largest, and its tributaries—the Sio 
Francisco, the only inland link between the center and the north—the Parané, a wilder- 
ness river—the Iguasst. 
The Brazilian Climate: it includes the world’s worst and the world’s best, and some of 
the world’s wettest and some of the world’s dryest regions. 


III. THe HistoricaL SCENE 
The Discovery: Cabral—the disillusionment—the penal colony—the capitanias 
The Bandeirantes: frontier men build a wilderness empire 
The Era of Gold: homeland and colony—wealth and chaos 
The Monarchy: refuge for a strange court—the spell of Rio 
The Empire: grandeur and pettiness—a knight errant and a scholar 
The Republic: transformation and Americanization—the rise of modern Brazil 


IV. THE ETHNOGRAPHIC SCENE 
Integrating a heterogeneous people—rifts and bonds 
The Portuguese, small parents of a giant son—the Italians, first cousins—the Germans, 
constructive and disturbing partners—the Spaniards, British, Yankees 
The Indians, first teachers of the whites—Indian blood in the Sertées today 
The Negroes, tropical workers, dancers, musicians—their contribution to the Americas 
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V. Tue COUNTRY AND THE NATION TODAY 


The major regions that comprise Brazil: 

The jungle of the north—the story of rubber—the infinity of woods—equatorial cities: 

Par4 and Manaos 

The north-east, the zone of the draughts—the picturesque folk life—babassfi and car- 

nauba 

“Colonial” Brazil: Pernambuco and Bahia—the Dutch incident—sugar, source of wealth 

and power—the new contenders: cotton, cacao, tobacco—folk life with an African touch 

The center: Rio de Janeiro, the magnificent—a state with mountains, plains, the bay and 

the islands 

Red Earth: the story of coffee—Sao Paulo, the Chicago of South America—Santos, the 

coffee port—the prosperous towns of the interior 

Minas Geraes—gold and diamonds—the iron mountain—Ouro Preto, the old—Bello 

Horizonte, the new—Goyaz and the precious stones 

Sun and wind: the plains of Mato Grosso—Cuyab4 

Cattle Empire: the southern states—Porto Alegre: Happy Landing—cities of the plains 
the cowboy life—coal and maté 

How the Brazilians govern themselves: federal, state and municipal administrations 


VI. CULTURE AND ARTS 


Education, progressive and primitive—the role of the professional schools—the two 
universities 

Brazilian literature—colonial writings—the romanticists—the realists—the modernists 
The Creative Arts in Brazil—sculpture, religious and worldly—painting, imitative and 
original 

Brazilian Architecture—colonial Baroque—the imitative era—the renaissance of Brazilian 
architecture 

Brazilian Music—maxixe and samba—‘fados” and ballads—the opera ‘‘Guarani”—the 
renaissance of Brazilian music 


A limited amount of outside reading is required for the course. During 
the first semester such Brazilian classics as Alencar’s Jracema or Euclides 
da Cunha’s Os Sertdes are studied, and for the second semester the books 
of the very modern group around Erico Verissimo are on the program. On 
Brazil’s architecture the excellent volume Brazil Builds by Goodwin and 
Kidder Smith is now available which presents both Brazilian Baroque at 
its best (the color reproduction of the guilded interior of the cathedral of 
Bahia is unique) and of Brazil’s most modern architectural school which is 
making notable contributions to a definitely American style. In the field of 
Brazilian music Almeida’s new Historia da Musica Brasileira is interesting, 
and many good records of Brazilian music are now at our disposal, from 
sambas and maxixes and folk music with an African flavour to the fine, 
original and very Brazilian compositions of Villa Lobos. 

Only a few years ago hardly any material in the fields of Brazilian litera- 
ture and culture was available in this country, and a course in Brazilian 
civilization would have been difficult if not impossible. But now conditions 
are improving almost from month to month, and extensive experimentation 
in this new branch of language education seems well justified. Such official 
agencies as the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in Wash- 
ington or the Unido Cultural Brasil-Estados Unidos are more than willing 
to foster in every way both the general trend and the individual effort. 








The Function of Languages in the 
Post-War World 


Mario A. PEI 
Columbia University, New York 


An Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the New England Modern Language 
Association at Boston University, Dec. 4, 1943. 


BOUT a year ago, I was asked to address a large body of New York 
City language teachers at the MacMillin Theatre of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The group was large, but quite disconsolate. Apparently, they had 
reason to feel disconsolate. Falling enrollments in regular language courses 
through the earlier war period had caused language teachers many qualms 
of discomfort and apprehension. The Federal Government had, up to that 
time, shown absolutely no interest in the language problem, save for in- 
stituting language classes for American soldiers on foreign soil, classes from 
which American language teachers were carefully, almost discriminatingly 
excluded. Worse yet, ‘‘directives’”’ had come from Washington for pre-war 
courses in the Nation’s high schools and colleges, and those directives made 
no mention of languages. As a result, language teachers had in many in- 
stances been forced by their school administrations into the fields of physics, 
chemistry, mathematics and other subjects for which the Government 
seemed to think there was a war need. 

My message to the assembled teachers was one of boundless hope and 
boundless opportunity. The optimistic prophecies I uttered were not based 
on mere wishful thinking; they were based on the news that kept pouring 
in from the war-fronts, which pointed to an absolute need for languages on 
the part of our armed forces; from the newspaper and magazine fronts, 
which indicated an interest in the language problem that could only be a 
reflection of a popular mood; and from the bookshop front, which reported 
that language books were in terrific demand. 

That my statements should have met with a certain amount of doubt 
and skepticism was natural. They ran counter to what had hitherto been 
the personal experience of many members of the audience. I was accused by 
one listener of living in the ivory tower of an endowed university, where the 
repercussions of the outside world were not felt. Yet it was not very long 
before the Government did the logical thing and instituted, all over the 
country, area and language courses for specialized members of the armed 
forces. That these courses have absorbed most of the slack in the language 
teaching profession is gratifying, but only incidental to the far more im- 
portant fact that official Government recognition of the need for languages 
has given the lie, once and for all, to reactionary, narrow-minded school 
boards and college administrations over the entire Nation, and that lan- 
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guage teachers can now proudly point to themselves as engaged in what the 
Government considers a very essential occupation for war, peace and recon- 
struction purposes. That this recognition should have come before it did, in 
fact, years before the outbreak of the war, is not our fault. If anything, it is 
an additional source of pride. We voiced the need long before its existence 
was recognized in official circles. The blame for our linguistic unprepared- 
ness at the war’s outbreak lies squarely on the shoulders of our linguistic 
isolationists, who thought that the greatest Nation in the world could erect a 
wall around itself and lead its own life apart from the rest of the world in 
the era of the airplane. 

Along with my message of hope, I voiced, a year ago, a word of warning 
to my fellow-teachers. A certain amount of revision of aims and methods 
was needed, I thought. Above all, we must refrain from the internecine 
warfare between language and language that had long been the bane of the 
language-teaching world. 

Methods and aims have been largely revised in the course of the past 
year, partly under Government compulsion, partly because such revision 
had already begun spontaneously among the more progressive teachers of 
languages. French, German, Spanish and Italian teachers have wisely re- 
frained, for the most part, from continuing their pre-war bickering and have 
presented a united front, even accepting newcomers like Portuguese and 
Russian into their midst. But there are, at the present time, distressing 
symptoms of a new methodological quarrel, a new dissension that threatens 
to split our ranks, and this dissension revolves around the innovations, real 
or fancied, that have been introduced by the Intensive Language, A.S.T.P., 
and Foreign Area and Language programs. With respect to these innova- 
tions, it may be said that the language teaching world has assumed the as- 
pect of a parliamentary body endowed with an extreme right wing, an ex- 
treme left wing, and a large and doubtful centre. 

On the radical left, we have the great innovators of the Intensive Lan- 
guage and A.S.T.P. programs, whose motto seems to be: “‘Languages for 
practical conversational purposes only!’ On the right we have a consider- 
able number of followers of literary scholarship, whose motto seems to be: 
“Languages for cultural purposes only! It is no use bothering about a lan- 
guage unless you study it for ten years, learn all about its literary currents, 
and achieve a Ph.D. degree in it!’ In between, is the vast mass of profes- 
sional language teachers, doubtful, hesitant, and waiting for directives that 
either do not come or come from two different directions at once. 

I recently had an interesting experience at a meeting of New York 
language teachers, where a representative of the Intensive Language Pro- 
gtam of the American Council of Learned Societies was the chief speaker. 
Far from limiting himself to describing the work done by his organization, 
he went in for considerable “crowing” over the results achieved (I am using 
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his own words). The reactions were interesting. Several teachers pointed to 
the fact that if they had ever been granted the same conditions (selected, 
interested students, classes of six to ten, meeting five hours a day for six 
days a week), they, too, could have achieved similar results, and perhaps 
without the machinery of native informants coupled with trained linguists, 
or the somewhat childish device of forbidding intelligent, literate, grown-up 
students all access to the written tongue until the spoken tongue was mas- 
tered. Some even went further, and inquired wherein lay the new and revo- 
lutionary features of this method, in view of the fact that for decades the 
Berlitz schools had been basing their instruction on the principle that “the 
eye is the enemy of the ear’ and making exclusive use of the twin features 
of a purely oral approach and native teacher-informants. 

On the whole, this particular cross-section of language-teacher opinion 
did not seem too convinced of the merits claimed for the new technique, 
of its applicability to ordinary high school or college instruction, or of its 
permanent effects upon students trained by such methods. Some went so far 
as to claim that with far more modest resources of both time and money at 
their disposal they had achieved at least comparable results. 

It is pointless to go here into the merits of the controversy as to the ef- 
fectiveness of Intensive Language and similar programs. Time alone will 
tell. The Intensive Language teachnique seems especially suited for the 
learning of little-known and difficult languages with complicated systems 
of writing, which, after all, is its original and avowed purpose. In the case 
of the better-known and “easier” tongues, its value is more questionable. 

Shifting the focus to the other extreme of the linguistic line, we find a 
fairly large body of language men, particularly in the graduate research 
fields, who scoff at all innovations. Nothing whatsoever is accomplished, 
they say, by trying to teach languages in a hurry, or, for that matter, by 
trying to extend linguistic instruction to people who are not preparing to 
become literary and cultural experts in a single language and a single area. 
This smacks somewhat of the good old traditional language rivalry which in 
the past led French teachers to see no merit in Spanish and vice versa. These 
people claim to have a monopoly of scholarship, but their attitude at least 
in part justifies the layman’s traditional idea that scholarship is “‘learning 
more and more about less and less.” It is a stifling, restrictive view, and one 
that is getting to be increasingly out of tune with the global concept of life 
which fast-moving events and faster-moving planes are rapidly forcing 
upon us. Lots of people who have neither the equipment nor the time nor 
the inclination to become French or German or Italian literary scholars are, 
nevertheless, intelligent enough to want to know something about the oral 
and written media of communication of the world in which they live. But 
some of our literary scholars hold that this desire on the part of non- 
specialists to acquire languages and information about languages is nothing 
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but a passing fad, which will come to a close with the end of the war, and 
which is unworthy of serious attention on their own or anyone else’s part. 

Which of our three groups of language teachers is more nearly right: 
the innovators who “crow” about a so-called discovery which was dis- 
covered and discussed long before their time, and which the war, the 
Government’s need for trained linguists, both civil and military, and the 
lavishly spent millions of the Government and some great Foundations have 
finally made possible on a grand scale; the restrictive scholars who see little 
or no merit in the acquisition of living languages unless they are applied to 
problems of literary or philological criticism; or the vast mass of professional 
(not improvised) language teachers, who stand, somewhat befuddled and 
bewildered, between the two adverse currents, and for lack of better direc- 
tives continue teaching in the old way, with the written as well as the oral 
approach, the practical as well as the literary slant? 

The truth probably is that all three are in some measure right and in 
some measure wrong. What is certain is that they are all earnest and sincere 
in their views. But the danger of the situation lies in the fact that mean- 
while the enemies of language teaching, the advocates of linguistic isolation- 
ism and imperialism, are taking advantage of our discord. The utterances 
of the advocates of teaching languages fast and at a great outlay of time and 
money are used to point to the impracticability of such instruction in more 
normal times. The statements of the philosophers of language and the lit- 
erary scholars are even more eagerly pounced upon as proof that language 
study is not really for the masses, that it should, as the the scholars them- 
selves advocate, be restricted to the chosen few and eliminated in the vast 
majority of instances. The indecision of the professional language teachers 
in the matter of methods and objectives deprives the bulk of our profession 
of the strength and influence it would have if it were under a united leader- 
ship and had a common directive. 

And so, the advocates of linguistic isolationism and imperialism, the 
apostles of English, Basic or otherwise, as a sole international tongue, 
flourish unchecked. They are wrong, and most of us know exactly to what 
extent they are wrong. We know that they are guilty of the great American 
sin, wishful thinking. We know to what an extent the nations speaking 
other great world-languages, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 
Russian, Chinese, resent the label of inferiority implicit in the statement: 
“You must learn our language, but we refuse to learn yours.” We know that 
even if this justified resentment were to vanish overnight as the result of an 
absolute military, economic, political and cultural predominance which the 
English-speaking nations do not as yet possess, nevertheless the process of 
teaching the world English is one that would extend over decades, perhaps 
centuries, and that in the meanwhile the problem of international communi- 
cations in a world in which the airplane has annihilated distances would 
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continue to rest on the shoulders of those who are bi- or tri- or multilingual, 
as it does today. We know how acute the language problem proved at the 
outset of this war, how the Government and our institutions of higher 
learning had to improvise language instruction not merely for the specialists, 
but for the rank and file of our armed forces. 

Is there any reason to think that this language problem will become 
abated in the post-war period, with means of communication what they are 
today, and the problems of world reconstruction what they will be? If 
anything, the indications are that more and more people, trained in more 
and more languages, will be more and more urgently needed. 

In view of this fact, I beg to offer the conclusion that in the post-war 
world there will be ample room for the teachers of all languages, by all con- 
ceivable reasonable methods, and at all levels of instruction. 

The Intensive Language, A.S.T.P. and Foreign Area and Language 
programs will survive, probably in something like their present form, which 
is highly effective for their avowed purpose; but even if they should not, 
they would revert to and enhance the practical language schools, like the 
Berlitz, which first created their methodology. 

The literary scholars ought not to fear for the future of culture. In the 
world of tomorrow there will be dynamism, but there will also be leisure. 
From a broader base of popular response to languages, a far greater number 
of scholars interested in problems of philosophical, literary and linguistic 
research will emerge. Scholarship will never collapse because it has a 
broader, more extensive foundation of popular interest; it can collapse only 
if it makes itself top-heavy by narrowing that foundation. 

The professional language teachers will reap the golden harvest to which 
their earnest work, often conducted under most discouraging conditions, 
entitles them. Their labors have been, are and will be fruitful, as evidenced 
by the thousands of letters that pour in to them from grateful ex-students 
now on the war-fronts. Shifting methods and objectives for which they are 
largely not responsible, because they were largely forced upon them from 
above, will be crystallized into a more streamlined and practical combina- 
tion of oral and written, grammatical and cultural approach, which will 
meet the needs of the masses and yet not preclude the development of 
scholarship. 

Even our English and Basic English advocates have their uses. In the 
first place, they do our country a great service by calling attention to the 
language problem and its international implications, applications and com- 
plications. Secondly, even if their more extreme principles never triumph 
(as they probably never will), they will nevertheless have served to endow 
a certain number of our fellow-dwellers on the globe with a second and most 
important language. For we must under no circumstances forget that if it 
is important for a large number of us to acquire the languages of the French 
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and Germans and Spaniards and Russians and Chinese, it is at least equally 
important for them to acquire ours. 

Viewed in this light, the function of languages in the post-war world 
will be that of unifying rather than dividing the world’s peoples. There is 
nothing like the study of foreign languages to arouse intelligent and sympa- 
thetic interest in the habits, customs, ways of life and mental processes of 
alien peoples. And once we become familiar with those phases of their lives, 
they cease to be alien. They become friends. 

It is the task of the language teachers to devote themselves to this 
worthy cause of mutual comprehension and respect among the world’s 
nations. ‘One World” should be our goal—not one world of monotonous 
standardization, but one world of infinite and picturesque variety, with 
consideration for and understanding of the ways of life and thought and 
speech of others. 


“‘FOREIGN LANGUAGES—AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!” 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!’ 








Army Language Instruction at Syracuse 
Un iver sity 


Miran S. LaDu, Chairman of the Romance Languages Department 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


General Aims of the Program 


(Author’s summary.—An account of the principal aspects of the Army Language Program at 
Syracuse University including such items as: interviewing and segregation of soldiers on basis 
of competency; agencies of instruction (texts, supplementary materials, rdles of Informants and 
Senior Instructors, etc.); aims of program; differences between objectives and attainments of 
soldiers in Army program and students in civilian classes.) 


HE general aims of the Army Area and Language Program are to give 

the soldier some understanding of the geographical, historical, and 
cultural aspects of a region and a basic oral command of the colloquial 
language of that region or country. Of the two above objectives, that of 
language attainment receives the greater emphasis and is attested by the 
fact that 17 contact hours per week of a language are prescribed by Cur- 
riculum No. 704, as contrasted with 10 prescribed hours for area study. 


Preliminary Organization 


In order to organize the language instruction to accomplish the objective 
of oral competency as efficiently as possible, the week preceding the sched- 
uled classes was devoted to individual interviews of the soldiers by members 
of the regular departmental staff. In these interviews, lasting about 15 
minutes, three steps were involved: 


1. the filling out of a personnel card covering several points related to 

linguistic experience and study; 

2. discussion of the soldier’s background and general qualifications with 

the interviewer who used the soldier’s personnel card as a guide; 

3. a brief preliminary testing of the soldier’s oral competency in the 

language which he was designated to study. 

The primary objective of these individual interviews was to determine 
to what groups the soldiers would be assigned according to their ability in 
the oral use of the language. In general, it was found that three groups could 
be set up in each language on the principle of segregation. As might be 
surmised, there were several soldiers whose oral competency in the language 
for which they were designated was already entirely sufficient due, in some 
cases, to the fact that the language in question was the individual’s native 
language or a language which he had learned as a second language early in 
his life. Such individuals were assigned to the study of a language in which 
they did not already possess oral competency. It was gratifying to find a 
prevailing high level of linguistic experience and study although, as might 
be expected, the range of training was such as to include at least one indi- 
vidual who was close to obtaining his Ph.D. in a language field, as well as 
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individuals who had studied a language for two years in college a decade 
previously, with no subsequent contact with the language. Fully as grati- 
fying as the generally high level of preparation, was the serious and yet 
enthusiastic attitude of the soldiers towards their language study; in short, 
an attitude which made possible the acquisition of a large amount of knowl- 
edge and progress within a relatively short period of time. 

This is perhaps the appropriate place to make a remark concerning the 
vastly greater attainment made by students in the Army program in the 
oral command of a language as compared with the ordinary civilian class in 
college. This greater attainment in oral ability is due not alone to a different 
method of instruction coupled with a number of contact hours per week with 
the language several times greater than that of a civilian class; it is due also, 
in a considerable degree, to the serious, genuine interest and pleasantly com- 
petitive spirit which is unmistakably evident in our Army language classes. 


Instruction 


There are at least two general statements which can be made with 
regard to texts: 

First, that texts emphasizing the stated objectives of the Army language 
program and adequately fulfilling the instructional needs of this program 
are as yet all too difficult to find. It has been our experience that some, which 
have been highly recommended, have turned out to be unsatisfactory, both 
for the soldiers and for the staff. Second, it has been found most satisfactory, 
in general, to use a well-organized, clearly worded grammar, either basic or 
intermediate, depending upon the group, together with supplementary ma- 
terial of a social or cultural nature which would furnish an application of 
the grammar study. This supplementary material is chosen largely with 
reference to its vocabulary content, endeavoring, as far as possible, to pro- 
vide for the basic needs of situations to which the soldiers may be as- 
signed. 

It cannot be too strongly stated that, in our Army language instruction, 
at no time do we insist upon the study of grammar for the sake of grammar, 
but always incidentally as a means to attain the objective of oral compe- 
tency. In other words, grammar is taught with reference to its application 
in the spoken language. Naturally, the amount of emphasis placed upon 
grammar varies with the level of attainment of each group and with its 
progress. It was found in the groups of lowest attainment that the most 
efficient procedure was to present, as quickly as could be assimilated, a basic 
grammar outline placing the greatest emphasis upon the oral command of 
the exercises and of similar supplementary material based upon the exer- 
cises, using the grammar explanation only where necessary to correct mis- 
takes. It must be kept in mind, in this connection, that even our groups of 
lowest attainment had had sufficient experience in the study of languages to 
be able to assimilate most of the grammar explanation accurately and fairly 
rapidly. This, again, is a point that must be taken into account in any com- 
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parison that is made between the oral attainments of an Army class and of 
a civilian class. 

At this point it would be well to say a word about the composition of our 
staff. It consists basically of two groups: first, the Informants or Drill 
Masters, who speak the language in question as their native language. In 
most instances they are natives of the respective countries where the lan- 
guages are spoken. Second, the Senior Instructors, who in most cases in 
our own program are members of our regular University staff, who have the 
advantage of being accustomed to work together in close cooperation and 
who are familiar with the instructional standards and methods of one 
another. 

The division of work between the Senior Instructors and the Informants 
corresponds, in general, to that outlined in Army Curriculum No. 704. How- 
ever, it has been found in most cases necessary to maintain a very close 
degree of personal coordination between the Senior Instructors and their 
Informants. In some cases, this has been carried out quite efficiently by 
having the Senior Instructor prepare daily written directions for the conduct 
of the Informant’s drill section, particularly with respect to drilling on the 
material covered in the preceding grammar lecture. Needless to say, in 
addition to the maintenance of a high degree of coordination between the 
Senior Instructor and the Informant, one of the elements most essential to 
the success of the drill sections is the skill and resourcefulness of the In- 
formant; for in the drill section, aside from the objective of drilling on the 
material of the preceding grammar lecture, the Informant must see to it 
that the work does not become monotonous and that it does not ‘‘drag.” 
This calls for the ability to induce the soldiers to converse in the foreign 
language in such a way as to make steady progress in accuracy and in 
fluency and to see that all the soldiers in the group participate. In this 
connection, it has been found very advantageous to use current materials, 
such as daily newspapers and magazines in the foreign language, as sources 
of topics of reports and discussions. 

Other instructional devices which might be enumerated briefly are 
periodic individual recordings with provision for play-backs, singing, to 
which about one hour per week is devoted, and movies concerning the ap- 
propriate region or country. It has proved to be a mutually beneficial ar- 
rangement to include the soldiers in our civilian language clubs. They not 
only attend enthusiastically, but contribute many numbers to the pro- 
grams. 

It would be an injustice to the area study to fail to mention the fact 
that several groups in various phases of area study are conducted in the 
respective languages. This is a factor much appreciated by the language 
staff for, not only does this use of the foreign language give the soldiers 
additional contact with the language, but, even more important, it gives 
them a continuous measure of progress and a source of personal satisfaction 
in accomplishment. 
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Why Study Foreign Languages Answered by 
Our Armed Forces 


A Bulletin for Foreign Language Teachers 
October, 1943 


LitLy LINDQUIST 
Director of Foreign Languages, Detroit Public Schools 
Division of Instruction 


HE following brief statement of the present status of foreign language 
study in the armed forces of the United States, will be of interest to 
secondary school principals and foreign language teachers. 

Foreign languages are playing an important part in helping to win the 
war, and will play an even greater part in helping to establish the peace. 

According to army reports, one million soldiers have learned, as part of 
their army experience, a little of one or more foreign languages. Under the 
“Army Education Branch, Special Service Division, A.S.F.”’ headed by 
Colonel Francis T. Spaulding, formerly dean of the School of Education, 
Harvard University, a far-reaching program of instruction has been devel- 
oped. 

The point that demands our special attention is the methods used in 
teaching foreign languages to these millions of men in the armed forces. 
Since time is of the essence and the soldiers have only a little of it for their 
training period, it is imperative that everything that is deemed unnecessary 
be jettisoned. The purpose of all the foreign language study is to enable our 
men to communicate with the native people in whatever country they hap- 
pen to find themselves. This necessitates the command of a basic vocabulary 
of a few hundred common words and phrases in the foreign language, enough 
to express ordinary wants and understand simple questions and answers. 
This means the ability to pronounce correctly and to grasp the spoken 
words as pronounced by natives. It does not require a knowledge of the 
grammatical niceties of a language. To develop the necessary glibnes: f 
tongue and keenness of ear, the armed forces have prepared 100,000 phono- 
graph records, together with language guides, in more than 30 different 
languages. These recordings have been made by several different natives, 
so that several dialects or variations of some of the languages may be 
heard. 

The soldiers study alone or in groups, with or without a teacher, from 
their language guides and records while crossing on the transports or in 
camp or behind the front. Listening and imitating are the means used to 
perfect the soldiers in this basic course which they need to learn for practical 
purposes. The one fact that the army stresses is that this new method of 
learning to speak and understand a foreign language is so rapid that some 
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soldiers, after 15 hours of intensive study, speak and understand better than 
others who had had one year of foreign language study in high school. This is 
because the schools concentrate on grammar and translation and not on the 
spoken language. 

That everyone is not equally gifted in the ability to learn a foreign lan- 
guage we all acknowledge, but, one fact remains true, you do not learn to 
speak and understand the spoken language by drilling on grammar and 
thumbing the dictionary for translations. You can break all the rules of 
grammar and still make yourself understood—a good example in English is: 
“T ain’t done nothin’.” There is, of course, a limit to what you can say and 
understand within the vocabulary limit of three or four hundred words and 
phrases. Moreover, the aims determine the methods. If the aim is reading 
ability and correct usage, little enough can be accomplished in 15 hours. But 
what can we accomplish in the way of speaking and understanding the 
spoken language in the 120 hours a year, if we concentrate on the goal tne 
armed forces are now aiming at? 

The armed forces demand that, however little a man knows of the foreign 
language, he use it for the purpose of communication. The army says that 
the number of men who need to be language experts is limited, but every 
soldier needs a smattering of one or more languages. Forget the literature 
and cultural values of language study for the present, and concentrate on 
the practical goal for the duration, with the realization that we can later on 
superimpose training for the other goals of a well-rounded foreign language 
program. 

The term “armed forces” used here includes the army, the navy, the 
marines, and the air forces. The general principles of foreign language study 
in all these branches is very similar, as stated by Lieutenant Commander 
Ralph A. Sentman,* the “‘Officer-in-Charge” of the Navy’s language pro- 
gram: “The approach to this training could be termed quite justly a ‘poll- 
parrot approach’ and follows closely the development of a little baby’s 
ability to speak a language. In mastering a lesson, the student of the foreign 
language listens attentively to a recording as he reads the text. By com- 
paring the written with the spoken texts and by using the illustrated object 
chart found opposite the written text, the student receives a triple mental 
impression. 

“After about 30 minutes of repeatedly playing this record the instructor 
takes the student in hand. He first has the student read the lesson, he then 
reads the text back to the student. It must be understood that all of this 
conversation, even for the first lesson, is conducted in the foreign language. 
The student then takes a supplemental lesson home for the evening and 
must prepare the answers to some 100 questions as a preparation for the 
next class. Even though many of the students are past middle age and, 
in some cases, have not even finished the eighth grade, they find themselves 


* “Navy’s Language Program Expanded” in Another Language, Linguaphone Institute, 
Vol. III, No. 2. 
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starting to think in the foreign language about the third or fourth lesson. 

“At the present time, the interest in foreign languages is increasing within 
the service to such an extent that voluntary programs of instruction are now 
started throughout many stations, ships, and bases. All voluntary language 
instruction is now supervised by the Language Instruction Unit of the Edu- 
cational Service Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel.” 

Recently the Office of War Information released a special transcribed 
announcement for use by radio stations calling for WAC recruits. The 
script read as follows: 


ANNOUNCER: If you can say it in French. 

FEMININE Voice 1: Alors mon ami, comment ¢a va? 

ANNOUNCER: If you can say it in Spanish. 

FEMININE VOICE 2: i Buenos dias, mi amigo! ¢Qué tal? 

ANNOUNCER: Or, if you can say it in Russian, Chinese, Portuguese, German, Japanese, or 
Italian, you can say it for your country and for victory. Women who know these 
languages are needed by the Women’s Army Corps as cryptographers, interpreters, and 
communication experts. These are vital assignments. You may be called upon to trans- 
late documents from allied and enemy countries. You may be the official interpreter 
between military men. Great responsibility is being given every day to WACs, not only 
in this, but in dozens of other types of work. There is real opportunity for women 
of courage and patriotism. If you want to do something that really counts, stop at your 
local United States Army Recruiting and Induction station and learn the complete 
story of the Women’s Army Corps. 


This transcribed announcement is from the United States Army. 


Yale University has issued a circular outlining a new course in linguistics 
for teachers of modern languages in which we find this statement: ‘“‘Com- 
munication between nations is made possible only by bilingual speakers. 
They alone are to be credited with whatever is international in any civiliza- 
tion. It is only through bilinguals that we can do business with other 
countries or even hold a place among the nations of the world. 

“Tt is essential to learn to speak before any attention is diverted to the 
traditional system of writing. Furthermore, experiments show that a system 
of writing is easier to learn after some fluency in speaking a language has 
been acquired.” 

It is safe to say that these experiences of our armed forces will radically 
affect methods and procedures of teaching foreign languages all over the 
world from now on. 

Let us be in the vanguard of those who give students the chance to work 
with the living language itself, as so many of us have in the past. An ele- 
mentary speaking knowledge of any foreign language will be a good base 
on which to build a more thorough all-round knowledge later. 

With so many people experiencing for the first time the satisfaction of 
communicating with other people in a foreign language, there is no doubt 
that the interest in language study will grow everywhere. Our long-hoped- 
for opportunity is at hand. Many people now want to speak at least one 
more language. Let us help them over the first hurdle. 








Language Study and the Armed Forces 


EPHRAIM CROSS 
The College of the City of New York, New York 
(Author’s summary.—In connection with the language program of the armed services some 
very serious errors and false notions about language teachers and language study have been 
generalized. A native speaker is not necessarily the best teacher. The program does not elimi- 
nate “grammar.” The program is not revolutionary. It has disadvantages. It will not fit into 
the normal peace-time college schedule.) 


INCE the organization of a many-sided training system for members of 

the armed forces, newspapers throughout the land have given promi- 
nent space to stories of the intensive teaching and rapid learning of foreign 
languages. 

This news prominence assuredly reflects the real interest of our people, 
for public attention has been directed toward foreign tongues because of the 
very nature of this world war. The presence of our soldiers and sailors in all 
quarters of the globe and the need for taking counsel with speakers of Rus- 
sian, Chinese, and numerous other languages, to say nothing about the 
compulsion to know more about our enemies through their German, 
Japanese, or other medium of expression, has made our people sharply aware 
of that aspect of human activity which linguistic scientists call ‘‘speech.” 

But popular interest has also generalized some very serious errors and 
false notions about language teachers and language study. 

Every normal human being of two years or more uses some language. 
Since we all possess this instrument and handle it quite naturally for many 
hours of every single day, each one feels fully competent to pass judgment 
on questions of language—certainly in so far as concerns his own native 
tongue. Yet the greatest orator is no more competent to judge the scientific 
facts of speech or to instruct in the nature of language than the greatest 
chemist is a fit authority in matters of human anatomy or human physi- 
ology. 

Linguistic competence, like medical skill, requires highly specialized 
study, training, and experience. So it is a very false procedure to conclude 
that a native speaker of a language, however well educated, is a natural 
authority even as to his own tongue and it is also quite unjustified to infer 
that he would make the best teacher of his own language. In fact, we know 
from actual experience that the reverse is very frequently true, The native 
speaker may serve as an excellent model of speech, but he is not necessarily 
the best teacher for imparting knowledge of the structure of his particular 
language, nor even for developing skill in speaking and aural reception. 
Indeed, even as a model, the more educated he is the more likely he is to 
modify his speech to attune it abnormally to the ears of his foreign students 
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and also to slow down the normal tempo of his speech to enable his students 
to catch every separate word and syllable of what he is uttering. 

All of us, linguistic specialists and laymen, know how threadbare such 
preparation is when an exposure to the actual spoken language dashes us 
against the blast of a different enunciation and tempo. 

On the other hand, a scientifically trained linguist who is not a native 
speaker of the language he is teaching is demonstrably a far superior language 
teacher to the nontechnically trained native. For the scientific linguist 
knows the linguistic structure of his own and his students’ language, as well 
as the linguistic structure of the foreign speech. This knowledge enables 
him to indicate approaches, devise methods, and erect compartments that 
will give the student a systematic, unfailing, rapid control of the body of 
speech facts that constitute the foreign language. 

It we plan to train men who are to be placed in contact with the com- 
monalty, the populace, of a region, it is far better to use for laboratory work 
types taken from the corresponding linguistic strata. If a man is to be a 
general intelligence officer who is to mingle not only with the previously 
méntioned speech types, but also with the educated classes he should of 
course get an additional and extended training. This certainly would take 
time. It would take time not merely for the vocabulary entailed but also 
for the process of familiarization and automatic response to the speech pat- 
erns in question. 

Another current mistake that has become widespread with the vogue of 
the war program is the notion that the method employed dispenses with 
“grammar” or reduces “grammar” to a subordinate role so that you don’t 
have to bother much with the ugly frippery. This is utterly absurd and for 
a very substantial reason. 

“Grammar” is absolutely inseparable from a language for the simple 
reason that “grammar” is nothing but a description or picture of the whole 
collection of facts about a language that set that language off from all 
others, even related languages. No matter how you learn it, you surely must 
master the “grammar” of the language if you are to master the language. 
This is true whether you are conscious of what you are doing or not. 
“Language”’ and “grammar” necessarily cohere from the nature of our lin- 
guistic universe. 

Linguistic scientists recognize three important divisions, among others, 
in the treatment of grammar: a description of the speech sounds, called 
phonology—in its more isolated and practical form, phonetics; a description 
of the word forms, called morphology; lastly, an exposition of the phrase 
and sentence structure, called syntax. This should include word order. 

All of this is necessarily involved in any emergency language program, 
and has not been excluded from the program under consideration. “‘Gram- 
mar’ has by no means been eliminated. 
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Let us take two elementary, but vital examples. The war program calls 
for ability to pronounce the foreign language like a native, or, for some 
purposes, with an accuracy that induces easy intelligibility. This is for the 
teacher to inculcate. Of course, this requires in the teacher scientific training 
in phonology and phonetics. As a result of scientific discernment the teacher 
is in a position to analyze, for the benefit of the student, the divergence be- 
tween a given foreign vocalic, or consonantal, phoneme and its English 
analogue of the same category. Again, take the word order of French, 
Chinese, or Japanese. English says: ‘I see him.” The French order of 
thought is ‘I him see.”’ Chinese has the same word order as English, while 
Japanese is usually different. Now, all this the soldier or sailor has to learn. 
As a student of French he has to learn that, in accordance with the word 
order in “I him see,’ he says “‘he me sees, they us see,”’ and so on. That is 
grammar and no teacher nor student will avoid, nor escape it. 

There is no secret and absolutely no miracle about what the Army 
and Navy and certain civil services have done. They have accepted the 
suggestions and advice and methods offered by experienced modern-lan- 
guage teachers and by members of the Linguistic Society of America. This 
society, founded exactly nineteen years ago, has been devoting its activities 
exclusively to the advancement of the scientific study of language. After 
continuously eschewing the field, it has now entered the realm of pedagogy 
for the sake of the war effort. The Army and Navy drew up a program using 
the findings of this highly specialized group. In the whole program, despite 
new terminology and jargon, there is scarcely anything that has not been 
long known to informed practical linguists and disciplined teachers of lan- 
guage. In this comment I do not at all depreciate the precious work done 
by specialists in American Indian languages. 

But the services have injected the elements of speed and intensity— 
though a necessity, hardly a novel invention. They have not been content 
to wait four years for the development of a linguistic proficiency in a given 
language. They wanted speedy results. So they have subjected their trainees 
to the rigors of a program which crowds out all other subjects but the par- 
ticular subject to be mastered and they have fed the students the material 
and afforded them the training by the use of as many as seventeen hours a 
week for one language alone. Any success which has been obtained or which 
will be attained rests very importantly on this latter circumstance, leaving 
teacher and method out of consideration. 

As if this were not enough, the well-nigh exclusive effort is on the 
spoken aspect of language. Now, linguists have realized for a long time 
that “language” normally and really means the actual living speech, whether 
it be ancient Babylonian, or English, or Russian, or Chinese. The spoken 
language is the language and the written form is just a crystallization of this 
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actuality. Thus it is possible to talk very fine Chinese without knowing how 
to write a single word. That thought is not new. 

Since, however, much of our knowledge comes through the written or 
printed page, and communication with others is to-day widely done in 
written form, a speaker who does not possess the accomplishment of reading 
and writing, especially when he is operating in the foreign territory, is at a 
distinct disadvantage. It is not questioned, nevertheless, that the possession 
of the spoken language solely is extremely valuable, though in modern civili- 
zation it appears very inadequate and must no longer be regarded as 
‘“normal.”’ This lack is bound to be one of the weaknesses in any intensive 
program that omits the writing system of a language. 

Finally, there is another false notion we have to correct. It is very un- 
likely, in the postwar college course, with extensive claims fron. all fields 
of knowledge, that so much as fifteen hours a week will be allotted to the 
study of one language. The present Army and Navy program will just not 
fit into the peace-time college course, at any rate, not the curriculum that 
we know. 

However, if after the war language is still a social demand and teachers 
of language have the courage of their convictions they will insist that three 
hours a week devoted to a foreign language is an utterly ridiculous program, 
unjust and inadequate for conscientious teacher and honest student. Our 
language teachers will be forced to stand up for the program of the more ef- 
ficient old-time German gymnasium or the French lycée, with a greater 
number of hours per week. Then, indeed, something of value to our Ameri- 
can educational system and culture will have resulted from the example of 
the armed-forces program, not otherwise. 


“‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDs!”’ 





Reflections on “‘ The Gift of Tongues” 
by Margaret Schlauch* 


LILIAN L. STROEBE 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 


(Author’s summary.—Appreciation and discussion of various aspects of ‘“The Gift of Tongues” 
by M. Schlauch, recommended as a “must” for all foreign language teachers.) 


F I only had had that book many years ago when I was a young in- 
structor and had to face senior students at Vassar College whom I was 
to introduce into the mysteries of linguistic study and especially into 
Teutonic philology! It is not that I was not prepared. I had gone through 
the regulation training of German universities in those years, Sanskrit, 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, old High German, old French, etc. ‘‘Der Grundriss der 
germanischen Philologie” had been my daily companion for many years and 
I was the proud owner of all kinds of ‘‘Handbiicher”’ of linguistic study. Of 
those every single one needed more than one strong hand merely to lift it. 
But now I was faced with students who never had any linguistic training 
and were just as ignorant about the development of their own language as of 
the development of German. The course was to be taught in German, but 
many things first had to be explained in English if I could find the words; 
but in those days many philological terms had not even been translated 
into English. I knew that college students would not be deeply interested in 
something that is not immediately useful or understandable and I wanted 
to give them something to connect the new material with materiel they 
were already familiar with. I wanted it to be quite different from the way 
I had learned it in the German universities. Beginning with Sanskrit is 
certainly “a long way to Tipperary.” So I tried to begin at the other end, 
going backwards from the students’ daily life and daily language to earlier 
stages of development, but I groped in the dark—trial-and-error method. 
Well, the students survived and I survived and even the course survived 
and is still alive, but when I read Miss Schlauch’s book I was filled with 
excitement; that is the ideal method which I had vaguely had in my mind. 
That is just what I tried to do but I never reached my ideal. No ambitious 
teacher ever does. After each chapter of the book I said ‘“‘That’s it, that is 
the way it should be presented” and I am glad the book has come within 
my reach while I was still able to make use of its many excellent suggestions. 
The Gift of Tongues is an introduction to the science of language. It 
speaks about the origin of English and related languages. It explains the 
nature of grammar, the history of words, the development of their meanings, 
etc. 
The Library Journal calls the book “A lively, sophisticated and amusing 
but nevertheless scholarly survey of linguistics.”” I should like to call it 


* Margaret Schlauch (Professor of English, New York University) Modern Age Books, 
New York, N. Y. (1942), IX+342 pp. 82. $3.50. 
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“A scholarly but nevertheless a lively and amusing survey.” It is the serious 
and solid work of a trained philologist written clearly by an excellent and 
experienced teacher. 

The book comprises more than 300 pages and I should like to draw your 
attention to some highlights. After an introductory chapter on “Language 
as Communication” we shall have a look at the chapter on ‘Sounds and 
Alphabets.” If we want to learn something about sounds we have to know 
first what we are talking about. This means we must become acquainted 
with the physiological basis of sound production. The author gives us a 
methodical development of the whole list of sounds, but not in ready made 
charts. She develops one group after another, not too much at one time. 
First we find out where sounds are formed, the labials, the dentals, the 
palatals and the gutturals. Then we discover how the sounds are formed, 
the stops and the continuance, etc. Then, and only then, we can look in- 
telligently at the summary table of consonants. The author is very skil!ful 
at explaining, etymologically or otherwise, the technical terms with which 
the educated layman (for whom according to the author’s introduction the 
book is written) or the uneducated student is not familiar. 

In the Appendix we find for each chapter a set of exercises which the 
author very modestly calls ‘“‘Diversions and Illustrations.’”’ However these 
diversions and illustrations are an integral part of the book, full of excellent 
suggestions. Most so-called semi-scientific books lack that particular kind 
of material. In order really to understand the material the principles have 
to be applied concretely by the reader. The exercises stimulate mental 
activity and help the student to understand the material better than mere 
explanations. They are especially helpful to the instructor teaching an intro- 
ductory course to linguistics. We all know how deadly dull and unfruitful 
most lecture courses on these subjects are, if they fail to stimulate the stu- 
dent’s curiosity and make him do some independent work. In the ‘‘Diver- 
sions” of this chapter it means sharpening his ears and listening to sounds. 
To mention a few diversions for this chapter on sounds: 

1. Make a record of the sounds substituted for the correct one by a small 
child learning to talk. Present them systematically according to placement 
in the mouth, the sounds replacing labials, dentals, gutturals, etc. 

2. Make a record of the speech of a foreigner talking English. What 
sounds gave him trouble? If you know what sounds are present and which 
are absent from his native tongue explain his difficulty by comparison with 
a range of English sounds. 

3. How are normal sounds of your speech affected when you have a 
cold? Why? 

In the next chapter ‘Family Relationships among Languages” are 
explained not in charts or tables, but by a rapid trip through Europe, 
which most of us have taken in happier days. The length of such a trip is a 
mere uneventful hop in this country but in Europe every few hours a new 
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country and a new language appear. In a simple sentence ‘‘Have you any 
cookies? Yes, I have three’? the author shows us the deviations and 
changes of the different countries. The frequent reference to Russian is most 
welcome and helps us to realize that the pattern of the teutonic and romance 
languages are not the only ones important and prevalent in Europe nowa- 
days. 

Of the various fields of linguistics, etymology is the one for which the 
student’s curiosity can be easily aroused and a good many readers might 
like to begin the book with the chapter on “Word Formation and Word 
History.” There is a tendency now in many good schools to stimulate the 
pupil’s interest in his mother tongue and this interest is shown in a very suc- 
cessful little booklet called ‘‘Words”’ by Margaret S. Ernst.* It was originally 
written for and tried out in the City and Country School as a help to spell- 
ing. It is a very clever introduction to English and English etymology and 
it would be highly desirable that every pupil should have such preliminary 
training. 

In this chapter “Treasury of Words” we first take the words apart and 
then we are taught, how to put them together again, a less dangerous occu- 
pation than taking a motor apart and trying to put it together again. 

The author divides the process of making new words into two groups, 
Phrasal Compounds, and Fused Compounds. Recently the English lan- 
guage, especially in the United States is extremely prolific in the creation 
of phrasal compounds, particularly the verb plus adverb type, a black-out, 
a hold-up, make-up, a dim-out, a lay-out, a shut-in, are colorful formations. 
In German in such compounds the verb follows the adverb, Abfahrt, Zu- 
flucht. 

Fused compounds usually consist of root, prefix and suffix. It is a re- 
warding study to compare in the different Teutonic languages the meaning 
of suffixes and prefixes used in compounds. 

Formation of new words by shortening is another fascinating process. 
Half humorously we use shortened forms and we say the sculptor sculps and 
the butler buttles. Many such back formations are adopted and become 
accepted in all seriousness. Few of us realize that the commonly accepted 
verb “edit” arose as a back formation from “editor.” The form “to enthuse” 
from ‘‘to be enthusiastic” seems to have arrived in the literary language. 

The English vocabulary has been enriched far more by loans from with- 
out than by new formation within. Therefore considerable space is devoted 
to derivations from Latin, either directly from the classical tongue or in- 
directly from French. This part should convince anybody that the edu- 
cated English speaking person should have at least an elementary knowledge 
of Latin to understand fully the meaning of those compounds and es- 
pecially of abstract nouns. 


* Words. English Roots and how they grow. By Margaret S. Ernst—New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1938. 
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Professor Schlauch’s illustrations are always amusing and bring forth a 
grin of delighted understanding. This holds especially true of the next chap- 
ter “Semantics, Vocabulary in Motion.’”’ Here she analyzes the means by 
which the language tends to change. In a very witty way, in this and the 
next chapter, she makes abundantly clear that all modern languages have 
grown out of lazy man’s short cuts, slang, neologisms, misplaced accents 
and downright bad grammar. This idea is entirely new to the student and 
just as much to the school ma’am in the little red schoolhouse. She rises in 
moral indignation when she hears the children’s ungrammatical English. 
Of course she has to correct their mistakes but some linguistic knowledge in 
that line might make her task easier by stimulating her sense of humor and 
her interest in the child’s slang and it might encourage her into making a 
collection of ‘‘ungrammatical expressions,” peculiar to her region. 

The author separates the general field of semantic change into various 
subdivisions. The first kind, Pejorative Change, is one of the commonest 
and most readily observed. It is particularly words connected with sexual ta- 
boo and class snobbishness which tend to degenerate. Many words designat- 
ing intimate articles of clothing have been shifted so often for this reason 
that it is difficult to keep abreast of them. So the homely “shirt” falls into 
disrepute and is replaced by “‘chemise.” Speakers of the English language 
have often hidden behind an imported French word in order to spare their 
extremely “delicate feelings.’”’ “Chemise” in its turn is either replaced by 
others still more vague, like “combination,” or is eliminated entirely, to- 
gether with the garment itself. The nether habiliments of gentlemen were 
at one time generally called “‘breeches’’; later a sense of prudery caused this 
to be replaced by a loan word pantaloons; the new word was abbreviated 
to “pants,” which quickly sank in the social scale and was superseded by 
“trousers.”’ The corresponding diminutive garment of the ladies, formerly 
“pantalettes” or “panties” has shrunk to “step-ins,” ‘‘scanties,”’ and 
(adapting still another word from the masculine attire) “shorts.” 

In the other group, Ameliorative Change, we have many examples 
clearly connected with social levels and class distinctions. A marshal once 
meant a lad who looked after mares, that is, a stable boy. Nowadays it 
mostly refers to a General in the Army but the meaning of this word has 
certainly been pushed around a great deal. We, at Vassar College, have a 
marshal of the senior class and we are not a coeducational institution. 
We might mention here a further change of meaning that perhaps belongs 
more to the first subdivision, as the marshal who serves the disposess notice 
is an entirely different kind of dignitary. 

Metaphoric extension is a process which can be clearly defined but a 
great number of other changes in meaning can only be explained as a result 
of misunderstanding. It is impossible for any two persons ever to have 
learned a word under precisely the same circumstances. Each word will 
have a special context of associations, differing from the associations of 
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everyone else learning it. “Our speech is a compromise between the ultimate 
uncommunicability of one person to another and conventional communica- 
tion values attached to certain symbols.” 

As we mentioned before a great many changes are due to social ten- 
dencies and such tendencies appear more clearly in semantic than in phonet- 
ic change. 

Within the general field of metaphorical change we might mention a 
phase called litotes or understatement when a weak or colorless word as- 
sumes strength from special use. Some sad recent examples are the German 
“Schutzhaft,” meaning protective custody, from which we certainly wish to 
be protected. Another ominous German word ‘“‘Gleichschalten,” to coor- 
dinate which looks harmless enough on the face of it but which nowadays 
mostly means ruthless elimination of opposition. 

Included in this chapter is a short review, much to the point, of some of 
the recent books on popular semantics where we seem to get the promise 
that once we have clarified the definitions and eliminated the meaningless 
terms then the problems can be solved without further trouble. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not as easy as that. 

Etymology and semantics are most interesting studies in themselves but 
they open up the necessity of a much wider field of research. Naturally we 
examine first an individual word, but anybody who reads the two chapters 
will see that these subjects can be understood thoroughly only on a back- 
ground of geography, history and development of civilization, also sociology 
and psychology. The study of one word really means the study of the whole 
social milieu and its challenging problems. 

In Chapter Six, “Grammar,” the author explains different kinds of 
grammar. Some have many more inflections than English or even modern 
German. Others do not demand that all nouns have gender and all verbs 
have tenses but they make up for it in other ways. No doubt the bewildered 
reader will return home to English with an increased sense of gratitude for 
its comparative simplicity. 

In another chapter “Kaleidoscope of Sound” the author again shows 
her skill in proving to the lay mind that sound shifts are not something 
invented by gray-bearded German professors a hundred years ago but 
something that is happening today in our own language. The farmer says 
to his old horse “‘Giddup”’ for ‘‘Get up.” The boy says “‘Gimme the book,” 
meaning ‘‘Give me the book” and that change is called assimilation which 
means two consonants are assimilated and become one. We have these same 
kind of sound shifts from the Latin ‘“‘absoluto” to the Italian‘‘assoluto”— 
and the reason? Laziness, nothing but laziness, says Professor Schlauch. 
It takes more effort to pronounce two consonants instead of one. 

This chapter is one of the most important chapters of the book. It is 
perhaps more technical than some of the others and it is based on knowledge 
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gained in Chapter Two. A few cross references to that chapter, especially in 
the exercises, would prove very helpful to the reader. The layman is not 
likely to remember the different groups of consonants and vowels unless he 
has had real practice in recognizing and analyzing the sounds of English. 
For a moment he might have doubts whether ‘‘a combination of liquids” 
belongs to the cocktail family or to a consonant family containing “‘l” or 
“r”? sounds. 

In the last chapter ‘Retrospect and Prospect” the author expresses the 
hope that now the reader will find learning languages easier and will begin 
actually to learn a few new languages “‘not with traditional dull conformity 
by sheer memory, but with alert awareness of all shades of differences from 
one idiom to another.”’ No doubt the book will give the reader a wider and 
more intellectual interest in his own and foreign languages but i am sorry 
to say nothing as yet has been found or invented that will make unnecessary 
honest hard work in memorizing and practicing the new forms and new ex- 
pressions. I too share the author’s hope that the book will stimulate the 
readers into learning a new language but I think it will be especially enjoy- 
able and attractive for those who already know, if only superficially, one 
or more foreign languages. 

I will not speak here of a few minor errors and omissions, which are 
bound to occur in a book of this scope. They have been pointed out by 
various reviewers, for instance by A. J. Barnouw in the German Review, 
October 1943 and Edwin Roedder in Monatshefte fiir den deutschen Unter- 
richt, October 1943. Both reviewers, however, agree on the value of the book. 
Professor Roedder, certainly an authority on linguistics, calls it ‘Ein her- 
vorragend gescheites und hervorragend geschicktes Buch.” 

What value has such a book on linguistics for the teacher of modern 
foreign languages? Of course any teacher of romance languages has to have 
definite knowledge of the relationship of romance languages to Latin and 
every teacher of German has to know the corresponding development of 
English. But that is not enough. An interest in the general aspects of lin- 
guistics is necessary and it will give every teacher a better understanding of 
his own as well as of foreign languages and ‘‘a knowledge of word compound- 
ing, of etymology, of semantic spheres will change the material of everyday 
speech into a cultural heritage of deepened significance,” and it cannot help 
but make our teaching more interesting, more thought-provoking and more 
dynamic. In my long experience as teacher of German, of philology, pho- 
netics and etymology, I have never found a book so full of valuable sug- 
gestions for the teacher and the student alike and I have never found an 
author who could in such a lively and amusing way show us the develop- 
ment of phenomena of language by connecting them with our everyday 
speech. Professor Schlauch has pointed out to us how to combine “Language 
and Life,” 














° Notes and News ° 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE INSTITUTE AT MILLS COLLEGE 


Mrs. HazEt PEDLAR FAULKNER, Director of the Office of Public Relations of Mills College, 
Oakland, California, has sent the following report of the recent English Language Institute, 
held at Mills College as a feature of the Casa Panamericana. 


The 1943 Summer Session brought to the Mills Campus another successful experiment. 
The English Language Institute undertook to devise a course of instruction for the teaching of 
English as a second language, specifically English for Latin Americans. 

The role played by the Institute in the Mills program of Pan-American Studies has been 
summarized recently in a report which was forwarded to the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs at Washington. 

Twenty Latin Americans from twelve republics enrolled in the six weeks’ course and twelve 
North Americans who aspire to become teachers of English in Latin America made up the 
Workshop. In all, there were sixty-four registrations in interlocking courses. 

Except for a few students who had commitments in the Casa Panamericana, students of 
the Institute were assigned to an English-speaking House, where they lived, worked and had 
their meals with their instructors. Incidentally, instruction at the table proved to be one of the 
most valuable devices of the session. 

Each grammar lesson was based on a topic listed under the “activity program” and graded 
phonetic drills were integrated into units of study. Whenever possible, the topics of the activity 
program were acted out. For instance, students were taken to the Library and given a task to 
perform; they visited the Children’s School another day; they toured the Kaiser Shipyards at 
Richmond, California. 

The topic “‘Americanization Schools” was stressed so much that a study of the instruction 
of the local foreign-speaking minorities became an integral part of the Institute’s program. It 
is the convictions of the staff that any approach to the Good Neighbor policy needs to be imple- 
mented by serious and sympathetic attention to the Spanish and Portuguese speaking groups 
in our midst. “Pan Americanism can and should begin at home. Mexican and Portuguese ele- 
ments in Americanism classes right here offer a variety of cultural levels not found in the college 
classroom.” Acting on this principle, plans for 1944 include the study of the language problem 
confronting the Mexican migratory worker in California. 

The cooperation of the Americanization classes with the Institute was of primary impor- 
tance to the success of the undertaking. Classes of the Americanization Schools were opened to 
visiting Latin American teachers and members of the Institute Workshop. In exchange, 
teachers of the Americanization classes were allowed to audit The Institute Clinic and Work- 
shop. The five teachers from Latin America reported that their participation in the instruction 
of the foreign born was one of the most stimulating experiences of their sojourn in the United 
States. 

The Staff of the Institute, in turn, was glad of the opportunity to be of some aid, es- 
pecially in phonetics, to the hard-working teachers of the Americanization Schools who carry 
on under difficult handicaps and often without recognition or appreciation. 

The report of the English Language Institute prefaces the texts which were composed 
during the Session. The Essentials of English Grammar cover twenty lessons and are not in- 
tended for self-instruction but are planned for use under the guidance of an instructor. The 
course is a highly intensive and streamlined one. Detail and notes are reduced to a minimum, 
thus making the instructor responsible for the explanatory and sustaining material required 
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by the average student who has had some exposure to the English language. Rules are never 
given in Spanish, as the Staff is of the opinion that the student’s dependence on his own lan- 
guage generally has a retarding psychological effect on his learning process. 

Since the emphasis in this course is on the spoken rather than the written language, much 
attention is given to colloquial speech and oral constructions, and constant use is made of the 
recording machine and the Mirrophone. The drill material was specifically designed to be of 
value to the Latin American student not only during the Summer Session but also upon his 
return to his native country. 

Not all instruction was confined to the classroom or to the clinic. The first and strongest 
aim was to substitute the informality of friendship for the formality of the teacher-student 
relationship. Once this was established it was not difficult to place cultural exposure on an 
equal footing with the practical drills of the classroom. The program included informal talks, 
discussions, reading of contemporary plays, poetry, short stories—utilizing any material which 
could be based on American life, history, and art. 

It is gratifying to learn that federal agencies plan to offer assignments to all recommended 
enrollees of the Institute’s Workshop. 

The Staff of the English Language Institute was composed of: 

Dominic P. Rotunda, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages, Mills College 
Director 

Willard Smith, Ph.D., Professor of English, Mills College 
Grammar 

Harold B. Allen, Ph.D., Professor at San Diego State 
Phonetics 

Evelyn Uhl Wright, M.A., Assistant Professor, Speech and Drama, Mills College 
Phonetics 

Evelyn Steel Little, Ph.D., Professor of Comparative Literature and Librarian, Mills 

College 

Consultant 

Yakov Malkiel, University of California 
Consultant 


NEWS ITEM 


We have learned that the Department of State is interested in securing the names of 
persons qualified to teach English in the Latin American countries. To be considered for these 
positions candidates must have an A.B. degree or its equivalent, a good working knowledge of 
Spanish or Portuguese, some experience in teaching English or foreign languages, and, if men, 
indefinite draft deferment. Inquiries should be addressed to the Division of Cultural Relations, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND THE NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor Emit L. Jorpan of the New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, has submitted the following interesting note. 


A closer integration of the study of modern languages with other academic fields has long 
been advocated. The foreign area and language training of the ASTP is giving considerable 
impetus to such a collaboration between modern languages and the social sciences. But in a 
limited way there are also opportunities for a similar cooperation with the natural sciences. 
The following letter from an alumna of this institution will illustrate the point; it will, I think. 
be of interest to many language teachers: 


“In October, my position with the . .. Chemical Company was changed from chemist 
to that of science abstractor and translator. The work is extremely interesting and I like it 
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very much. Needless to say, the course in Scientific German I had at NJC along with the many 
science courses, was the chief factor in my promotion. The ability to read French and Spanish 
helped some, as did my ability to type. A job such as this is one which I am sure science 
majors with a liking for languages would like very much indeed .... The first day I began 
working, Dr... ., Director of Research, told me that people who have a working knowledge 
of science and languages are scarce, very scarce. I can tell you that people doing such work 
are paid higher salaries than chemists in the laboratories. As a chemist in normal or non-war 
times, you were paid from $18 to $22 per week to start; as science translator, $35 to $37. These 
days, chemists are paid $35 to $40 to start and science translators correspondingly higher .. . . 
Occasionally I have also been called upon to translate Portuguese and Italian. I thought you 
might like to know I have recently enrolled in a course in Russian. This is to be followed by a 
reading course in Scientific Russian. The reason for my doing so is that an ever increasing 
amount of research is being done in Russian. Papers on the work are never completely pub- 
lished in any language but Russian; consequently, we in the U. S. are not benefiting the least 
from it. According to Dr. . . . (the director of research) the demand for Russian science trans- 
ators will be great after the war.” 


The prevailing notion that German is the only modern foreign language of any conse- 
quence to research in the natural sciences and in industrial technology should be reconsidered. 
Here a limited field seems to open itself also to the other major modern languages. 


BULLETIN WITH REGARD TO THE STUDY OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES FOR THE INFORMATION OF 
STUDENTS AND PARENTS 


(Prepared with the collaboration of teachers of foreign languages.) 


PuBLic SCHOOLS OF THE DistrRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Department of Foreign Languages 
Central High School 


I. What is the need for foreign-language study? 

1. Many boys and girls who face the possibility of any kind of service overseas will find 
their every-day living in other parts of the world made much easier if they know one 
or more foreign languages. 

2. The armed forces and the intelligence services of the government, as well as many 
regular peace-time services, have a vital need for translators and interpreters. 

3. Those who expect to qualify as radio announcers will find a knowledge of foreign 
languages of great value. 

4. Librarians with such knowledge have a better opportunity for advancement. 

5. Most students who plan graduate work involving research, particularly in the fields 
of medicine, science, history and literature, need to be able to read at least two for- 
eign languages. 

6. Those who plan a career involving service in foreign countries: diplomacy, commerce, 
aeronautics, science, journalism, any type of post-war reconstruction work, art, 
music, etc., will need foreign languages. 

7. Those who work at international airports in this country will find a knowledge of 
foreign languages an asset. 


II. What values can a student look for in foreign-language study, regardless of the particular 
language studied? 


1. Enriched understanding of and increased vocabulary in English. 

2. Clarification of grammatical principles which help him to express himself correctly 
in his own language. 

3. Encouragement of habits of clear thinking, reasoning, and precise expression. 

4. Development of good habits of pronunciation and enunciation, in English, as well as 
in the language studied. 
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5. Pleasure in understanding of foreign words and phrases encountered in radio pro- 
grams, movies, reading of books, newspapers (even the “comics”!) and magazines, 
concert programs, advertisements, menus, mottos, and inscriptions. 

6. Development of understanding of and respect for other peoples and civilizations re- 
gardless of temporary political circumstances. 

7. Acquisition of a “tool” for occupational or professional advancement. 

8. Introduction to great and beautiful world literatures. 


III. What particular values are specifically characteristic of the four languages offered in the 
Washington high schools? 
A. LATIN 
1. Basis of vocabularies of English, French, Spanish, also Portuguese, Italian and 
Roumanian. Universal language of the Roman Catholic Church. 
2. Basis of vocabularies of pharmacy, medicine, law, and (with Greek) of modern 
science, technology, and theology. 
3. Because of the inflections in German, a particular basis for unde.standing of 
structure of German language. 
4. Wealth of myth and legend, which makes all modern reading more interesting 
and more understandable. 
5. Historical and cultural background for study of modern languages, social studies, 
literature, art, and music. 


B. FRENCH 


1. Language currently spoken in Europe, French Canada, many parts of Africa, 
numerous islands of the Caribbean and of the Pacific, Indo-China, and Syria. In 
many parts of South America French is a second language. 

2. Language of diplomacy. 

3. Research “tool,” particularly in the fields of engineering, medicine, and the 
natural sciences. 

4. Source of vocabulary of military terms, menus, and styles. 

5. Special background for study of art, the theater, singing, professional dancing, 
and the art of fencing. 


C. GERMAN 


1. Language of first importance for study of chemistry; also the other natural 
sciences, engineering, and medicine. 

2. Language currently spoken over large area in Europe. In many sections of Latin 
America, German, as well as French, is a second language. 

3. Language of one of our chief enemies, and as such vitally necessary for military 
purposes. 

4. Kindred language of English, which is a combination of Anglo-Saxon with the 
Latin via Norman French. 

5. Particular background for the study of music. 

D. Spanisn! 

1. Language of Spain, part of North Africa, Mexico, Central America, all of South 
America with the exception of Brazil, islands of Caribbean and western Pacific. 

2. Basis of inter-American understanding in our “Good Neighbor” relationship: 
political, cultural and economic, with Spanish-American countries. 

3. Required language for inter-American divisions in many important government 
departments. 


‘ The idea that Spanish is “easy” is a mistaken one. Except for its ease of pronunciation, 
Spanish requires just as much study as any other language. 
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4. Source of many geographical names and cultural elements in the Southwest of the 
United States. 
5. Essential for constantly-expanding university courses in the economics, history, 
and culture of Spanish America. 
EMILre MARGARET WHITE, 
Head of Department, 
Divisions 1 to 9. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP FOR GERMAN STUDIES AT 
AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, 1944-1945 


OFFERED by the Germanistic Society of America, Inc. and administered by the Institute of 
International Education. 
For twelve years before World War II, the Germanistic Society of America, Inc. offered 
a graduate fellowship to an American student for study in a German-speaking country under 
the auspices of the Institute of International Education. Because of the war, the Society has 
voted to grant the fellowship to a student wishing to pursue graduate studies in the German 
language and literature at an American university, the institution to be selected by the success- 
ful candidate subject to the approval of the Fellowship Committee. The fellowship carries a 
cash stipend of $750, payable in two equal installments, the first on September 15th, the second 
on January 15th. It is open to both men and women under thirty years of age. Candidates 
must be unmarried at the time of application and during tenure of the fellowship. Those who 
already hold the Ph.D. degree or who have completed course work for the degree are not 
eligible. Seniors who are completing a major in German will be considered. 
To be eligible a candidate must present proof of: 
1. American citizenship 
2. good health 
3. good moral character and adaptability 
4. good academic record at a college or university of recognized standing, showing 
status at time of application as senior (with major in German) or as graduate student 
in the field of Germanics 
5. ability to do independent study and research 
The fellowship will be administered by the Institute of International Education. Applica- 
tions and all required credentials must reach the Germanistic Society Fellowship Committee, 
Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y., not later than 
March 15th. Blanks will be sent upon the receipt of ten cents to cover the cost of mailing. 
Awards will be announced by April 15th. The award is invalidated by the acceptance of any 
other fellowship. 
Before requesting blanks, this announcement should be read carefully to be sure that all 
requirements for eligibility are fulfilled. Candidates living within reach of New York are re- 
quested to call at the Institute for an interview. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
“HOW FOREIGN LANGUAGES ARE!” 


Tus introduces the bulletin “How Foreign Languages Are.” It has a definite message which 
accounts for its format and brevity. 

It will be published once a month. 
The rates are: 


For Individual Orders. ............ PA. 0200006002 $ .50 
For Orders of 25 Copies........... Per Taste......ccceee .50 
For Orders of 200 Copies.......... Per Issue.....ccccoce 2.00 
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It can be used for: 


Bulletin boards, posters, publicity 

Class work and projects in language classes 
Distribution to the general student body 
Distribution to language organizations 
Distribution to P.T.A., teacher organizations 
Workshops and Clubs 

Military Camps 

Libraries, newspapers 

Private schools and colleges 


If you are interested in receiving this bulletin once a month, or wish to order for your classes 
or groups, please send your check or money order (no stamps, please) to: Miss A. Adorno, 
2226 76th Street, Jackson Heights, Long Island, N. Y. If ordering for groups, indicate whether 
you want the First or the Second issue. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION ANNOUNCES MATERIAL 
FOR PAN AMERICAN DAY 


EMPHASIZING the common effort of the American Republics in the successful prosecution of 
the war and the importance attached to an effective post-war organization, the Pan American 
Union has announced that the theme of this year’s Pan American Day is ‘“The Peoples of 
America: United for Victory Today; United for Peace Tomorrow.” This slogan appears on an 
attractive poster prepared by the Pan American Union, bearing in color the flags of the 21 
American Republics. 

Pan American Day is observed annually on April 14, and has been proclaimed officially by 
the Governments of all the American Republics. In announcing plans for the 1944 observance 
of this Continental anniversary, Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union, 
said: “Never before has Pan American Day had greater significance than in this year 1944, 
when the entire world is struggling to uphold those principles which are a tradition of the 
American Continent—the preservation of freedom and the maintenance of the right of every 
people to determine the form of government under which they will live.” 

In keeping with the practice of previous years, the Pan American Union, the international 
organization of the 21 Americar. Republics with headquarters in Washington, announces the 
preparation of material which is offered to schools and colleges, clubs, civic and commercial 
associations, and other groups interested in arranging Pan American Day programs. A pam- 
phlet “The Americas: Yesterday—Today—Tomorrow,” sets forth the historical development 
and basic principles of the Pan American movement; the position of the American Republics 
in the present world conflict; and some observations on the Americas in relation to the postwar 
world. 

A complete list of the literature prepared for Pan American Day in 1944, which is available 
on request addressed to the Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C., is as follows: 

1. PAN AMERICAN DAY. Suggestions for its observance. 

2. THE AMERICAS: YESTERDAY—TODA Y—TOMORROW. (a) Historical de- 
velopment and basic principles of the Inter-American System; (b) The Americas to- 
day, their contribution to the war effort; (c) The Americas and the future. 

3. WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT PAN AMERICANISM? A series of questions 
based on the foregoing articles. 

4. THE BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. The February, 1944, issue 
of the Monthly Bulletin will contain a series of short stories, poems and descriptive 
articles on the American Republics. 

5. SIX LESSONS IN SPANISH. Conversational Spanish for high school and element- 
ary college classes. 

6. SIX LESSONS IN PORTUGUESE. Same as above, in Portuguese. 
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PLAYS, PAGEANTS, RADIO PRESENTATIONS 


7. THE PROMISE OF THE AMERICAS. A pageant for Third, Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth grade. 
8. LATIN AMERICA BOUND. A play for Junoir and Senior high school groups. 
9. LET US BE FRIENDS. A play for Junior High or Seventh and Eighth grades. 
10. GREAT NAMES IN LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY. A radio sketch; might also 
be arranged as a high school assembly program. 








° Correspondence ° 





To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

In the Nov. 1943 number of MLJ, Professor Lancaster’s article on the 
object of faire when reflexive made me scurry to my own grammar, J nter- 
mediate French Grammar and Readings (Appleton-Century 1939) to check 
on whether I had registered this phenomenon. To my relief I find a Note 
(p. 73) covering it and even a manufactured example: je les ai fait se voir. 
My satisfaction was all the greater when I read the impressive list of liter- 
ary quotations compiled by Lancaster showing that this type of construc- 
tion is quite discernible among writers, if you look for it. 

However, it is amusing to turn to the French Syntax List just issued by 
Richard E. Clark and Lawrence Poston Jr. (Holt 1943). This painstaking 
compilation of syntactical practice in sixty works from 1881 to 1938 men- 
tions the above construction (p. 143) with an example from Loti not listed 
by Lancaster. But it reduces our meticulous registerings to pedagogical 
perspective by noting that the reflexive object pronoun is quite regularly 
omitted when no ambiguity results, as in il faudrait faire taire les enfants. 
In fact our usual grammatical insistence on the construction with faire re- 
ceives a body blow by the statement in the Clark-Poston Introduction that 
the type je fais lire la legon & ma seur is one of the “‘items commonly in- 
cluded in elementary grammars whose infrequency hardly justifies their 
inclusion” (p. 7). The range given is 12 texts, 16 examples. 

This should at least induce an attitude of elemency toward our negligent 
elementary French grammars included in Lancaster’s sweeping footnote (p. 
513): “It is unnecessary to list them. The reader has only to look into the 
first one that comes to hand.” 

Harry Kurz 
Queens College, New York 
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° Reviews ° 








BUCHANAN, MILTON A., Spanish Poetry of the Golden Age. Toronto: The 
University of Toronto Press, 1942. Price, $1.90. 


This splendidly edited anthology contains one hundred thirteen different selections, in one 
hundred five pages of text. Most of the selections are complete poems, but there are a number 
which are short passages from longer works. Of the total, some two dozen poems are anonymous 
romances, and a few of other types are of anonymous or uncertain authorship. The remainder 
are divided among forty-one of the best poets of the period, from the Marqués de Santillana 
of the early fifteenth century to Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz of the late seventeenth. Garcilaso 
and Géngora are given most space. It is hardly probable that every reader will always agree 
with Professor Buchanan’s choice of poet and poem, but on the whole the selections are entirely 
satisfactory. It is proper that as much as a fifth of the text should be given to the inimitable 
ballad. 

Most of the poems will seem familiar even to those who have not read a great deal in the 
poetry of the Golden Age. But, as the editor states in his Preface, few of them have received 
previous annotation, and it is his careful and authoritative interpretation of the more difficult 
passages that makes his volume particularly valuable. All of the annotations are to be found in 
the Notes following the text; they total forty-one pages of smaller type. By design the Notes 
are reserved for those matters which the student cannot find in the usual histories of the 
literature. The numerous translations of those items of vocabulary which dictionaries fail to 
explain properly are another feature of the Notes, and attention is given to those archaisms 
which bother the beginner in Golden Age literature. There is no end-vocabulary. 

In his Preface, the editor expresses the conviction that the poetry of the Golden Age de- 
serves study not only for its own sake, but also because “‘it is an indispensable introduction to 
a great literature” and because “it represents ... the beginning of modern poetry and the 
common heritage of all Spanish writers whether they live in Mexico, Chile, the Peninsula or 
any other part of the Spanish-speaking world.” 

The volume is attractively and clearly printed, and has the usual helpful typographiacl 
devices to make easy the application of the notes to the text. Professor Buchanan kindly cor- 
rected the copy which came to the reviewer’s hands as follows: P. 67, “in CAdiz” is added after 
“Medina,” in the title of selection no. 69; p. 114a, Il. 18-20, the comma after “music” is re- 
placed by a period, the rest of the sentence is crossed out, and in the next sentence “Institute” 
replaces “‘Society.” 

GERALD E. WADE 
University of Tennessee 


La Literatura en la Educaci6n and A Literatura na Educacao. Publications 
of the Pan-American Union, no. 122 (Spanish) and no. 79 (Portuguese), 
1943, pp. 22. Price, 10 cents. 


Some phases of our hemispheric cooperation have been, justly or unjustly, criticized, but 
the foresight that discovers and broadcasts in the principal languages of Our Brave New World 
such masterly, significant material as that translated to Spanish and Portuguese in these two 
booklets deserves our sincere praise. It is devoutly to be hoped that such activities will be con- 
tinued and widened in scope. A very important fact to be noted is this: the materials included 
in the series published by the Pan-American Union are from all sources. In our desire to co- 
operate we often give the impression, without so wishing, that we have all the answers, that 
only what we discover, develop, or originate is worth passing on. We must be careful to show 
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our willingness to accept as well as give. The Pan-American Union has been a leader in this 
philosophy of give and take. Even when it is a matter of material benefits, the other political 
divisions of our hemisphere are anxious to do their part. In any cultural, spiritual, or intel- 
lectual exchange this is equally true. 

Although we might be so bold as to generalize and say that the message of this article is 
not so necessary among our Ibero-American friends—their tradition of cultural dependence 
on the past being stronger than ours—it is still timely. It is well for any people to be reminded 
that all we do, all we think, and even all we dream has its important roots in the past, whether 
we go back to John Donne, Cervantes or Coméens. 

James O. Swain 
University of Tennessee 


Duskis, REUBEN, Analogous Spanish: Pitmanic Spanish. Published by the 
author at 284 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Price, $2.50 postpaid. 


Analogous Shorthand is a thirty-eight-page pamphlet which aims to facilitate the develop- 
ment of Spanish shorthand skill in students who already have a basic knowledge of Pitman 
shorthand in English. The author, in the Foreword, states that the writer of English shorthand 
in the past has had no difficulty in recording Spanish shorthand, but that the difficulty lay in 
the transcription of his notes because of an imperfect knowledge of Spanish and because of the 
new outlines encountered. The author further contends that through the method of analogy 
presented in this treatise the students’ knowledge of Spanish will be improved and thousands 
of outlines already learned will be retained. 

In the plan of the booklet, the author begins by giving the letters of the Spanish alphabet, 
diphthongs and other vowel combinations, and the consonants with the corresponding Pitman 
symbols. The expedients to be used in the writing of the definite and indefinite articles, the 
pronouns yo and EL, the conjunctions y-£, 0-u, the prepositions DE, a, and the verb forms HE, 
HA are given in a chart and explained. This is followed by an alphabetical list of Spanish pre- 
fixes and suffixes, indicating the orthographical differences between the English and the Span- 
ish, and specifying the ones that exist only in Spanish. The greater part of the remainder of the 
pamphlet follows this pattern: Each letter of the alphabet is taken up separately from A to Z 
consecutively. The author gives the method of expressing the letter in Pitman shorthand, with 
examples; lists prefixes and suffixes beginning with the letter, with examples; gives a vocabu- 
lary (varying in length from 12 to 30 words generally); and lists common phrases beginning 
with the letter of the alphabet under discussion. At the end of the pamphlet there is a list of 
approximately 25 commercial phrases alphabetized; the conjugation of regular and certain ir- 
regular verbs, including a number of analogous verbs; and a list of words containing the same 
consonantal structure, but distinguished from each other in shorthand by distinctive outlines. 

The mechanical features of the pamphlet are imperfect. The charts are often difficult to 
read because they are not ruled. The single spacing often causes one outline to run into another. 
The printing, especially of the shorthand outlines is sometimes blurred. The shorthand char- 
acters should have been written by a stylist. 

The rules that the author states, such as omitting final a, e, and 0, thus making for anal- 
ogous outlines are in general good. I question, however, the wisdom of retaining sounds like 
the letter 4, that is silent in Spanish, for the sake of keeping the analogy. As shorthand is 4 
sound language, it seems to me that the first impulse of the stenographer is to record the sound 
that she hears rather than to think of the spelling and record letters that are not heard. 

This treatise would undoubtedly be of some help to the student who already has a knowl- 
edge of Pitman shorthand and a very good knowledge of Spanish. The student will probably 
develop a more extensive Spanish vocabulary. He will have been made aware of the existence 
of a great many words that are almost the same in Spanish as they are in English. The booklet 
does not necessarily make for better transcribers than those who can record their notes by any 
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other method. Nor does it provide for any practice in recording and transcribing connected 
matter, which is the only test of a stenographer’s ability to use shorthand in any language. 
BELMIRA NUNES 
James Monroe High School 
New York, N.Y. 


Havens, G. R. and Moorg, I. H., A Travers Les Ages. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 


A Travers Les Ages will be greatly appreciated by all the French instructors who are look- 
ing for an intermediate reader simple enough for second semester reading, exciting enough to 
appeal to the student yet informative and literary enough to give its reader a general knowledge 
of French history, geography and literature. 

This result has been obtained by means of carefully chosen and cleverly arranged selec- 
tions. The book starts with L’Anglais Tel Qu’on Parle which should give the beginning student 
enough confidence to tackle Jeanne D’Arc by Lamartine and short passages from Rabelais 
and Montaigne on education. Les Oberlé, the preface from Le Disciple, a farce: Argent de Suite, 
poems from Ronsard to Verlaine, a few popular songs not only make good reading material but 
indicate trends of ideas at a given period. All the selections are held together by history and 
geography lessons which give them chronological order and make for continuity. 

A Travers Les Ages seems to us an excellent basis for further study in French. However we 
should have liked a little more material on the mystical and “‘chevaleresque” side. 

ALICE LANGELLIER 
Finch Junior College 
New York City 


DENOEU, FRANCOIS and HALL, RoBerT A., JR., Spoken French—Basic 
Course for Colleges and the Armed Forces. Identical with the edition 
published for The United States Armed Forces Institute. D. C. Heath & 
Co. 1943. 


Many American soldiers now overseas have expressed in their letters home a deep regret 
that they are not able to get along with their “hosts” because of their inability to understand 
or to make themselves understood in the language of the particular country. This manual is an 
answer to those soldiers who are in French-speaking territory and to those who will need the 
knowledge and mastery of the French language. The authors state in their Introduction what 
they are trying to do. “This course is designed for those who need to make themselves under- 
stood on ordinary topics in French and cannot devote to it the years of study required by the 
average school course.”’ The text is based on the principle that you must hear a language if you 
are to understand it when it is spoken and that you must practice speaking it in order to be 
able to speak. The authors believe that the key to obtaining this objective is imitating and 
remembering what you have imitated. Thus this manual is based purely on the aural and oral 
approach. Moreover, it has been made as nearly self-teaching as possible as it is assumed that 
a teacher will not always be available. It explains in detail, step by step, how the work is to 
proceed and sets the stage for the listening and talking which the student is to do. This book, 
however, can be used to best advantage with the aid of a native teacher or a set of phonograph 
records or both. The point is made that the accent of the voice of the records and that of the 
native teacher or Guide may differ, in which case the records should be used for listening only 
and not for imitating. It is to be noted also that the Guide is not to explain the language but to 
act merely as a model to be imitated. The manual is arranged for individual or group study. 
In the case of the latter, a member of the group, called the Group Leader, is named to lead the 
others and to direct their activity. Specific directions to the Group Leader are found as an 
introduction to each section of the text. 
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There are five major sections, each containing six Units, one of which is devoted to review. 
Each unit contains several sections, which are almost uniform: Basic Sentences with Hints on 
Pronunciation in Parts I and II; Word Study; Review of Basic Sentences; Review of Basic 
Sentences, Continued; Listening In; Conversation; Conversation, Continued and the Finder 
List. These thirty Units cover such topics as Getting Around, Getting a Room, Shopping, 
Sports, Theatre, Seeing the Sights, Eating, Post Office, Bank, Hospital, Government, The 
Military, Industry, Agriculture, Culture, etc. Part V contains additional classified vocabulary, 
four well-known French songs (Auprés de ma blonde, Chevaliers de la table ronde, La Madelon, la 
Marseillaise), a list of the chief irregular verbs and the usual French-English, English-French 
vocabulary. 

Let us follow in detail the procedure of a Unit. First appear a number of new words in 
short phrases, then in complete sentences. They are presented in parallel columns, on the left 
the English equivalent, on the right the French material in special spelling called Aids to 
Listening. From Part II on the conventional spelling is added. It is suggested, however, that 
attention be centered at first on the simplified spelling to facilitate pronunciation. It is interest- 
ing to note that the authors also suggest that in such cases where the pronunciation in the 
text differs from that of the Guide, that the preference be given to the pronunciation of the 
Guide. The Word Study shows new ways of combining the material learned in the Basic sen- 
tences. The Listening In section provides a series of conversations, anecdotes, stories, etc. which 
use the basic material] learned. The Conversation Practice represents the central aim of the 
course. A subject is chosen and the participants are to make conversation using the basic ma- 
terial learned. Each Unit contains, in addition, hints to pronunciation and footnotes of interest- 
ing cultural references. 

For a student whose main objective is the mastery of the spoken language this is an ideal 
book. However, it presupposes that the student or students will be able to devote an uninter- 
rupted period of time (not treated by the authors) under the proper guidance if possible to the 
mastery of this basic course. The importance of imitation and constant repetition and applica- 
tion cannot be overlooked. In the opinion of this reviewer, the best results with this book can 
be had only if a Guide is available. Whereas a system of self-teaching is often a necessity and 
sometimes has its advantages, it also has its inconveniences and its dangers. Besides, language 
is a means of communication and it is not very effective nor very stimulating to practice with 
one’s self nor with an imaginary listener or speaker. In view of this fact, it seems that group 
use rather than individual use of the text would produce better results. 

In the post-war world, Spoken French will no doubt be found on many lists of French text- 
books for classroom use, for it is the new approach to language teaching and it will inaugurate 
the application of the army technique in the civilian classroom. 

CyBELE PoMERANCE 
New York University 
New York City 


Witson, Epmunp, Notes on Russian Literature. The Atlantic. November- 
January 1943-1944, 


It is not customary for the Journal to review magazine articles, but it is also not customary 
for the Aflantic to publish an article on Russian Grammar. 

Edmund Wilson first went to Russia in 1933 and has been a scholar of Russian since. In 
the Adantic, he is giving through the New Year, a series of essays on Russian classics and dedi- 
cates the first two essays to Pushkin and Tyutchev. 

In the first article (November) the author introduces us in a sort of preface to “the beauti- 
ful intricacies of the language.” One may express doubt whether this introduction will bring 
many new Russian pupils to the beginners’ classes. The fact is that Mr. Wilson, the new editor 
of Books in the New Yorker, is a rerum rarum amator and in his article he indulges in the “true 
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horrors” of Russian grammar which come after the “dreadful” declensions have been sur- 
mounted with their special forms for genitive and after the dangerous neuter plurals... . 

... Things like the primitive dual, “trailing” through 3-s and 4-s, or the aspects of the 
verbs (theoretically five of them, according to the old fashioned grammars, with Soviet schools 
nailing these forms as if they were independent verbs). The author’s suggestion is to cease to be 
irritated before the “constant anomalies and compromises between grammar and logic.” 
His own attitude is that of a lepidopterist collecting rare and beautiful butterflies: fifteen verbs 
(counting aspects) for designation of the expressions of the eyes in Anna Karenina, verbs for 
which it is impossible to find a real meaning from the existing dictionaries. You have to get a 
real Russian to illustrate them. Just as “the only way to learn to speak is to pick it up col- 
loqually from Russians.” 

With a guide like Edmund Wilson one is never dull, even in the jungles of Russian Gram- 
mar. 

MICHEL BENISOVICH 
New York University (ASTP) 
New York City 


Yucow, A., Russia’s Economic Front for War and Peace. An Appraisal of 
the Three Five Year Plans. Translated from the original Russian manu- 
script by N. J. and M. Stone. New York: Harper & Bros. Publishers. 
279 pp. 34 tables. Price, $3.00. 


This is the most methodical and illuminating book on the Russian enigma. 

The author participated actively in the planning and administration of the Soviet in- 
dustry at the outset of the Soviet regime. His study goes far beyond the title of the book as he 
essays an evaluation of the various elements of the Soviet order. His charts help to bring before 
us the state of the industrialization of the U.S.S.R., the reconstruction of agricultural economy, 
(the passages on the machine tractor stations are the least complete of the book) the internal 
commerce, the foreign trade, and the finance. 

All these are ponderable elements. But the appeal of the volume consists in Mr. Yugow’s 
evaluation of the imponderable elements of the equation. The chapters on labor, standards of 
living, the new stratification of the population are of utmost utility to any student, scholar or 
social worker in this country especially now, when “Americans are prone to become fanatical 
on the Russian question either for Russia or against her.” 

The book covers the period including the entry of U.S.S.R. into the war, The Test of the 
War being its last chapter; and this reviewer deems best not to divulge the thesis of the 
author, leaving the discovery to the reader. 

However these are the author’s conclusions regarding the essence and trends of the Soviet 
Social order: it is a political economical system in a state of transition with many contradictory 
features; many of a Socialist character and not a few of capitalist order. 

“The U.S.S.R. is now at a crossroad.” It is a mistake to think that its economy could 
ever develop unaffected by the economy of the rest of the world. “Its future is most closely de- 
pendent on the future of the principal countries of the world” concludes the author. 

MICHEL BENISOVICH 
New York University (ASTP) 
New York City 


Haucu, EDWARD FRANKLIN, Essential German. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. $1.75. 


In the preface the author states that the purpose of this book is to provide for mastery of 
the fundamental elements of grammar necessary to attain the ability to read. 
With this in mind, one would expect an arrangement of material that would lead to a rapid 
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recognition of grammatical] phenomena, without which intelligible reading is impossible. Con- 
structions should be introduced in the order of their importance in the reading process. This 
would necessitate an analysis of reading material. Obviously this has not been done, because 
the arrangement is a strictly logical one, no different from any of the grammars with no such 
purpose in mind. Each topic is a unit i.e. a chapter on articles, one on declensions, one on plurals 
etc. The past tense of verbs is postponed until Lesson xxvi! In presenting material its relative 
dificulty and importance are not taken into account. For example, the seldom used genitive 
with reflexive verbs (Er erinnert sich meiner) are introduced in Lesson xxxtv with personal 
pronouns. To be sure, the author states that these forms are rare. Relative pronouns are de- 
layed until Lesson xxx1v. 

Another weakness is the manner in which the material is presented. First the forms are 
presented, then the rules given, then examples. If reading is the goal, the process should be 
reversed. The recognitional phase should come first. 

One of the commendable features of the book is the method of presenting examples in 
German, with the English translations next to each. The sentences are simple, the vocabulary 
elementary. The exercises following the lesson are based on these sentences, in many cases 
almost duplications of them. These translation sentences are almost the only type of exercise 
offered. The review lessons contain a few more types, but their value is questionable—for in- 
stance in one lesson—A) a list of English nouns is given, and the German equivalents asked for, 
B) verb paradigms, C) declensions, D) naming prepositions governing various cases, E) prepo- 
sitions given, to be used in sentences, F) translation. 

This book would be very difficult to use with students who have had little previous train- 
ing in grammar. Terminology such as “‘an assertive sentence,” “an adjectival negative” would 
mean very little to them. The grammatical explanations, although short, are frequently too 
complicated. This is not equally true of all the chapters; some are superior to others. The chap- 
ter on prepositions with the dative and accusative, and on subordinating conjunctions, where 
adequate examples are given, and therefore statements of rules made almost superfluous, are 
examples of the better lessons. 

While the author is correct in assuming that translation is not precluded in developing 
reading ability, he has placed undue emphasis upon it as a method in achieving his aim. 

A number of reading selections are appended to the book. The author offers no plan for 
their use, but states that they may be taken “in any order that may be found convenient or 
appropriate.” They contain proverbs, anecdotes, poems and a story. There seems to be no 
particular reason for their inclusion. 

The vocabulary gives not only one meaning, but frequently adds idiomatic expressions 
with their meanings, compounds, etc. Verbs and nouns are given with their principal parts. 
(On page 249 an error occurs under glass “ein Glas Wasser” is written “ein glas wasser.”) 

The author has done a careful piece of work. If one wishes a complete concise grammar, 
“Essential German” meets the requirements. If a teachable book which will faciliate the read- 
ing process is desired, this book does not fill the need. 

Irma L. SILVERBERG 
Lafayette High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALPERN, HyMEN and MarTEL, Jost, Spanish-English Military Language 
Manual. New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 1943. Price, 
$1.00. vi+138 pp. 


Thoroughly representative of the very latest advances in practical language-teaching tech- 
niques, this little volume far outstrips the goal indicated by its title. The purely military section 
covers 44 of the 138 pages, and is complete and accurate enough for the avowed purpose, with 
a listing of military, naval and air terms in common use, conversations of a military nature, 
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commands, maps and other essential military information. The subject-matter is technical, and 
such that the average reader may not have much occasion to use it. In their introduction, the 
authors pose the problem not merely of military, but of all technical terminology when they 
inform us that “nation under arms” is nacién sobre las armas; that while “gear” is engranaje, 
“landing-gear” is tren de aterrizaje; that “small arms” is armas not pequerias, but portdtiles; and 
that “machine-gun” contains no méguina. All of which goes to show that the minute a transla- 
tion becomes technical it can be handled only by a bilingual expert in the field. 

The authors will perhaps forgive this reviewer for making the statement that the great 
value of their work lies by far in the non-military part that follows. Here we have a method of 
language-instruction that breaks company with all traditional grammatical lines and proceeds 
to teach the Spanish language as it is spoken, on the street, in the restaurant, in the hotel, in 
the store, in the family. 

Some years ago, the reviewer’s sister-in-law, about to set out on a trip to Mexico, loudly 
bewailed the fact that there was apparently no Spanish grammar on the market that would 
quickly, and without involved grammatical study, teach her how to say and understand the 
things she knew she would want to say and understand. She was right, because at that time the 
language field was completely dominated by the literary-cultural approach. But times have 
fortunately changed, as this work abundantly proves. 

Once in a great while, the authors mention a specific grammatical point. For the most part, 
formal grammar is forgotten, or, to put it more accurately, left to be deduced by the student 
from the wealth of conversational examples offered. And these are splendidly chosen and ar- 
ranged. Under separate headings, such as “‘Sight-seeing,”’ ‘Personal Service,” ‘““Amusements,” 
“Eating and Drinking,” the authors have arranged a series of selected practical vocabularies, 
each followed by a complete, truly colloquial, fairly lengthy and exhaustive conversation. Both 
vocabularies and conversations are fully susceptible of two-way use, so that it may be said that 
this little book is as valuable to the Spanish speaker who wants English as to the American who 
seeks Spanish. 

The authors have been clever in eschewing all reference to the semi-artificial tongue of 
literature, and doubly clever in selecting those phases of everyday life which really count. Here 
are a few of the many features that mark this work as one of the pioneers in the field of lan- 
guages for practical use: a complete series of mathematical and geometric terms; a list of 
weights and measures, with a complete table of English equivalents for the units of the metric 
system; a similar table for the conversion of Centigrade temperatures into Fahrenheit, and 
vice-versa; complete tables of the currency and the holidays of each and every Spanish-speak- 
ing country; complete tables of road-signs and street-signs, in both languages; a complete 
laundry list; all the terms of contract bridge; an eating-and-drinking vocabulary that includes 
such things as grapefruit and pineapple juice, shrimp cocktail, scrambled eggs, corned beef, 
broccoli, French fried potatoes, horseradish, griddle cakes, rice pudding and Scotch-and-soda. 
Indeed an answer to the reviewer’s sister-in-law’s prayer. 

There is little to be said on the negative side. Issue might be taken with the authors for 
sidestepping 6 and » in their outline of Spanish sounds, and for stating that “words are divided 
into syllables, each beginning with a consonant,” without further qualification. In the table of 
“Important Facts about American Countries,” the populations might have been given, along 
with areas, languages, capitals, heroes, air-mail rates and exports. The Index is occasionally 
inaccurate as to page-references (“languages, American,” for instance, appears on p. 135, not 
133). But these are trifles. 

For what concerns external form, the pocket-size, paper-bound construction of this volume 
makes it ideal for practical use, both military and civilian. 

Mario A. PEI 


Columbia University 
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